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PREFACE 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  an  attempt  to  review 
events  in  Madison  and  St.  Clair  Counties  in  Illinois  which 
contributed  to  an  anti-German  feeling  in  these  counties 
during  the  period  1916-I919. 

Several  minor  events  occurred  during  the  period  covered 
by  this  paper,  but  one  outstandins-  occurrence  seems  to  be 
a  culmination  of  anti-German  feeling  during  World  War  I  in 
the  two  counties  and  in  the  state.   No  single  occurrence 
caused  so  much  concern  in  Illinois,  the  United  States  and 
Germany  as  did  the  lynching  of  Robert  P.  Prager,  a  German 
alien,  in  Collinsville ,  Illinois  on  the  night  of  April  5» 
1913. 

The  "prager  lynching"  would  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out a  strong  conditioning  of  the  townspeople  to  foresake  law 
and  order  for  uncontrolled  mob  action  in  the  name  of  justice 
and  patriotism.   The  fact  that  most  injustices  to  individuals 
during  1916-1919  occurred  in  the  name  of  loyalty  and  pat- 
riotism gives  an  additional  scope  to  this  thesis.   Patriotism 
is  an  attitude — a  feeling  one  has  toward  his  country,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  measure  a  feeling  until  it  manifests  itself 
into  a:,  event. 


Woodrow  Wilson  expressed  a  fear  that  a...  "spirit  of 
ruthless  brutality"  ailght  infect...  '♦the  Congress,  the  Courts, 
the  policeman  on  the  beat,  the  man  on  the  street."^  The 
Wilson  Administration,  especially  cabinet  officers  attempted 
to  have  Congress  pass  legislation  to  control  every  phase  of 
American  attitudes  through  laws  to  curb  speech,  press,  and 
even  to  some  extent  religious  worship,  but  to  this  writer 
the  laws  were  found  to  be  only  partly  responsible  for  the 

intensity  of  the  anti-German  feelings  in  the  two  counties 

2 

studied. 

The  urgency  to  have  Germans  Americanized  might  have  oeen 
more  successful  had  the  process  started  earlier.   In  some 
ways  the  general  situation  which  culminated  in  the  lynching 
of  Robert  Paul  Prager  was  not  the  only  approach  to  alien 
problems,  nor  was  it  the  most  radical  movement  experienced 
in  the  two  counties.   It  was  at  best  a  tardy  approach  to 
problems  without  recognition  of  local  animosities. 

The  writer  has  used  a  topical  rather  than  chronological 
approach  to  this  paper,  because  many  expressions  of  anti- 


-arry  N.  Scheiber,  The  Wilson  Administration  and  Civil 
Liberties:   1917-1921  (.^lew  York:   I960)  ,  vil. 

2 
J.  G.  Randall,  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (3oston: 

1937),  ^1^-16;  W.  A.  Dunning,  "Disloyalty  in  Two  Wars," 

American  Historical  Review.  XXIV,  (1919),  625-30.   These  works 

compare  the  Intensity  of  Lincoln's  and  Wilson's  wartime 

legislation  dealing  with  civil  liberties. 
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Ger-uan  attitudes  followed  no  order,  but  were  rather  sporadic. 
Federal  laws  also  influenced  public  opinion  as  did  state 
laws,  but  on   the  other  hand  public  opinion  Influenced  leg- 
islation. 

This  thesis  Is  the  result  of  weeks  of  work  at  various 
libraries,  newsDa-oer  offices,  and  through  uersonal  interviews 
wi'h  prominent  individuals  in  the  area.   V/henever  personal 
Interviews  were  not  possible  the  individuals  were  s-raclous 
enough  to  answer  questions  throu^^h  letters.   It  is  not  oosslble 
to  nake  a  complete  listin?-  of  every  organization  or  Individual 
who  has  contributed  to  my  ftndlnrs.   However,  several  sig- 
nificant contributions  were  made  by  Zeon   Church,  editor  of 
the  Lebanon,  Illinois  Advertiser;  Mr.  Halph  Adams,  my  father, 
and  a  member  of  Howard's  Commonwealth  Family  for  over  ten 
years  during  I919-I93O;  J.  Dan  House,  Manas-er  of  Advertising, 
C-eneral  steel  Industries,  Incoroorated ,  C-ranite  City,  Illinois, 
Staff:   Criminal  Records,  r^adison  County  Circuit  Clerk, 
id  ward svi lie,  Illinois;   Mrs.  Louise  Ahrens  of  the  Madison 
County  Historical  Museum;  and  Mr.  C.A.  Stickler,  president, 
■'■Iton  Historical  Society.   Several  organizations  were  very 
helpful  in  direct ine  me  to  special  cases  to  be  studied.   Among 
those  most  helpful  were  The  Illinois  State  Historical  Society, 
the  library  staffs  at  the  Granite  City  Public  Library,  the 
last  s~.  Louis  public  Library,  the  Colllnsville  Public  Library, 


i'.i 


the  j^ladison  County  Historical  Society,  the  St.  Clair  County 
Historical  Society,  and  the  State  Historical  Library  at 
Springfield.   My  gratitude  goes  out  to  my   wife,  Linda,  who 
has  shared  the  frustrations  of  endless  hours  of  searching 
through  mountains  of  data  for  this  paper  and  to  Mrs.  Marlene 
(Beaumont)  Kincaid  who  typed  many  drafts  of  this  paper. 
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A  3RI5?  DESCRIPTION  0?  PHS  GERT^JiN  AMERICAN  ELEMENT 

Prom  zhe    eighteen  thirties  until  after  the  Civil  '/^ar 
C-er:aan  inmigrants  poured  into  the  United  States.   They  were 
located  throughout  the  northern  portion  of  the  country  in  a 
belt-like  region  stretching  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  western 
boundary  of  Iowa.    They  did  not  come  in  a  constant  strean, 
rather  they  came  in  fluctuating  cycles  depending  upon  the 
oooressiveness  of  the  political  and  religious  situation  in 
Germany.   In  1343  the  immigrants  were  mostly  made  up  of  pol- 
itical exiles,  including  many  men  of  unusual  talents  who  almost 
at  once  captured  the  leadership  of  the  German  .-imerican  element. 
These  university  professors,  physicians,  lawyers,  newspaper- 
men, and  even  a  few  aristocrats  encouraged  a  sense  of  the  past 
m  the  hearts  oi  German  Americans  everywhere.    This  new 


z,dward  Alsworth  Ross,  The  old  World  In  The  New,  (New 
York,  1914),  46. 

Ibid.,  47,  50,  52.   Ross  maintained  that  immigrants  of 
1343  were  largely  intellectuals  who  dreamed  of  a  "Little 
Germany"  in  Illlinois,  but  those  coming  after  1370  lost  them- 
selves to  the  American  political  dream  of  personal  freedom. 
Ross  also  proposed  that  the  earlier  immigrants,  called  Forty- 
Eighters  because  they  arrived  in  1343,  were  largely  from 
Brandenburg,  Prussia.   They  allegedly  came  to  the  United  States 
to  escape  the  political  turmoil  of  consolidatin-  all  German 
prlncioalities  into  one  state. 


_T  _ 
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" Renaissance"  of  German  culture  had  a  marked  effect  upon 
German  communities  throughout  the  United  States  as  journal- 
ists printed  German  language  newspapers,  and  cultural  societ- 
ies developed  in  almost  every  German  American  community. 

The  German  element  in  Belleville,  i-Iascoutah,  New  2aden, 
and  Lebanon  in  St.  Glair  County,  and  East  St.  Louis,  Alton, 
Collinsville,  and  Maryville  in  Madison  County  transplanted  a 
great  deal  of  the  German  culture  in  southwestern  Illinois. 
2y  1353  3iost  of  these  German  communities  introduced  Vereins, 
fsinging  societies'),  Turneveins,  [physical  fitness  clubsl , 
Germania  Bunds,  [cultural  societiesi,  and  German  Catholic, 
Methodist,  and  Lutheran  churches.-^   ?or  the  most  part  these 
immigrants  had  little  choice  in  adapting  the  German  culture, 
for  until  they  came  there  was  little  culture  to  be  found  in 
the  o^en   prairies  along  the  Mississiopi  river  bottom. 
German  parochial  schools  were  well  established  by  the  time 
free  public  education  took  root  in  Illinois,  and  the  German 
communities  were  well  ahead  of  many  others  in  providing  a 
liberal  education  for  young  people.   But  along  with  this  in- 
terest was  the  concentrated  effort  to  retain  the  German  culture 
for  future  generations.   Schools  and  other  institutions  tried 


3 

-^Bobbie  Curelon  Bavies,  German  Migration  to  3t.  Clair 
County,  Illinois,  1330-1365  (unpublished  masteP's  thesis. 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Illinois  State  Historical  Library, 
oTsrlngfleld,  Illinois,  19^9),  5-^- 
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to  copy  Germany  in  every  aspect  of  education,  art,  literature, 
and  religion.   It  is  not  unnatural  that  many   tovms  took  on  a 
particular  German  characteristic.   Homes  were  built  to  open 
directly  onto  the  streets  while  reserving  as  much  ground  as 
possiole  for  the  back  garden.   Each  farm  surrounding  these 
trading  centers  showed  the  thrift  of  the  German  farmer — well 
kept  aarns  and  stock  pens,  and  conservative  farming  methods. 
Taverns  in  the  towns  served  the  "light"  lagers  of  Bavaria  and 
Bohemia  rather  than  the  stronger  drinks,  and  they  were  marked 
by  outside  beer  gardens.   ':\ames  of  towns,  streets,  and  bus- 
inesses all  had  a  strong  leaning  toward  the  old  country. ^ 
By  1912  the  German  blood  was  accredited  with  running 
through  the  veins  of  one  fourth  of  the  population  in  the 
United  States.   Eistorlans  and  politicians  excused  these 
German  communities  for  their  lack  of  Americanization  and  re- 
'/ered  their  contributions  to  the  steady  economic  growth  of  the 
states  wherein  they  resided.    J.  3.  Hoerner,  in  writing  the 
Centennial  History  of  jiadison  County  observed  that  the 
Germans  "are  steadfast  in  their  loved  for  the  old  country — 


^?.oss,  52. 


'Ibid.,  53. 

Belleville  Advocate,  October  I6,  191^,  5;  Collinsvllle 
Herald,  April  12,  191'^,  ^.   Illinois  Senator  Lawrence  Yates 
Sherman,  a  critic  of  Wilson's,  lauded  the  Germans  of  Illinois 
as  law-abiding,  industrious,  thrifty,  and  most  desirable  as 
citizens.   The  recognition  of  Germans  is  suggested  in  Prank 
C.  Lowden,  "Illinois,  The  New  Keystone  of  the  Union,"  Review 
of  Reviews  LVII,  (inarch,  1913),  271. 
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lovirie  It  as  children  love,  respect  and  revere  a  mother; 
remembering  it  as  the  home  of  their  happy  childhood...." 
Yet,  even  though  they  loved  Germany,  they  loved  America  "as 
the  vfife  of  their  choice;  and  they[knewl  that  the  wife  does 
not  blame  the  son  who  kindly  remembers  and  honors  the  mother." 7 

The  German  element  added  nothing  new  to  the  civil  and 
political  liberties  already  adhered  to  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  personal  freedom  of  thought  and  conscience  their  con- 
tribution has  been  valuable  as  a  voice  of  dissension  even 

3 
though  they  csime  under  harassment  from  1917-1919-    During 

a  time  when  most  Americans  stifled  under  a  "pall"  of  war 
hysteria,  the  German  element  refused  to  give  up  their  tradi- 
tions for  the  sake  of  patriotism,  or  loyalty.   They  could  not 
believe  that  because  Germany  and  the  United  States  were  at 
war  all  things  German  were  undesirable  in  their  communities. 
They  had,  during  the  1370' s  survived  charges  of  "introducing 
anarchism  and  socialism  into  this  country,  and  they  had  proved 
themselves  as  loyal  Americans."'^   They  could  survive  the  crit- 
icisms of  irate  groups  again  without  changing  their  German 
character.   3ut  when  the  iurooean  War  raged  across  ?rance  in 


"^J.  3.  Hoerner,  Centennial  History  of  Madison  County 
(Chicago,  1912),  260 . 

o 

Ross,  57;  Carl  ?.  Wittke,  German  Americans  and  the 
World  War,  (Columbus,  Ohio,  1936)  ,    "iJ-SW. 

^Ibid.,  66. 
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191^,  extremists  would  no  longer  permit  a  "little  Germany" 
in  the  midst  of  loyal,  patriotic  Americans. 

'Mhen   the  war  finally  drevj  the  United  States  to  the  side 
of  France  and  Britain  in  February,  1917 t  the  attitude  of  the 
non-C-emanic  citizens  rapidly  evolved  from  admir-ntion  of  German 
customs,  to  toler'^.tion,  and  fin^.lly  to  complete  disdain  for 
all  things  German.   Cf  course,  not  all  German  Americ-ins  were 
completely  loyal  to  the  American  cause.   A  small  minority 
chose  "o  ^issist  the  mother  country  rather  than  the  wife;  and 
since  they  were  a  oart  of  the  German  element,  their  actions 
threw  susDicion  or.  all  t;ersons  of  German  descent.   Throughout 
the  war  years  the  majority  were  persecuted.   In  some  cases 
very  subtly,  but  in  a  few  extreme  cases  at  the  hands  of 
hysterical  mobs.   The  public  opinion,  especially  in  Xadison 
and  3t.  Glair  Counties,  brou-ht  to  an  end-    the  outward  mani- 
festations of  the  German  culture  that  set  it  ap>~rt  from 
typica]  American  communities. 

It  was  this  kind  of  hysteria  that  mi~ht  have  infected 
Levi  '."ayer,  a  member  of  the  Ghicasro  Defense  Committee,  when 
he  initiated  a  resolution  to  reduce  Germans  in  the  United 
States  to  prisoners  in  their  ovrn  homes.   Speaking  before  an 
America.nization  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Interior  on 
.ioril  3,  1913,^^  Mayer  proposed  that  since  Illinois  Germans 


-^■^U.S.  Deoartment  of:   Interior,  Americanization  as  a  W^r 
Measure,  Bulletin  Uo  .  13  ( -/a  shinsrton ,  19 13),  5  -3  .   This  con- 
ference was  called  to  surrrest  action  to  promote  Americanizatior 
throup-h  congressional  legislation. 


"are  as  nuch  at  home  as  they  were  in  the  countries  they  came 
fron,  exceot  that  they  knew  they  are  no  longer  in  their 
r.ative  countries,  but...  in  Illinois,  the  United  States 
Consress...  should  have  [^allf  foreis-ners  in  the  country 
denied  the  right  to  follow  their  vocation,  whether  it  oe 
■",v?-czlclnfc   law  or  Dracticin?-  medicine,  or  carryin*;  crick  or 
"lortar,  or  deliverinf^  newspapers,  unless  before  a  'jiven  date, 
"hey  make  application  to  become  United  States  citizens."  -'■ 
Xayer  further  proposed  that  all  German  lancua^e  newspapers  be 
-ace  to  carry  propaganda  articles  issued  by  the  Office  of 
education  and  translated  Inzo   German. 

There  is  little  question  that  German  .i.mericans  In  the 
United  States — though  only  a  minority  were  guilty — attempted 
to  orevent  war  with  Germany,  or  after  this  failed,  they  tried 
to  prevent  the  full  efforts  of  United  States'  participation. 
There  were  German  Americans  who"  were  willing  to  actively 
participate  in  politics  to  prevent  war  with  Germany;  but 
most  of  the  anti-war  movement  was  a  conglomeration  of  efforts 
by  :-ermans,  socialists,  humanitarians,  and  isolationists 
whicn  were  so  irxterti'^ined  that  purely  German  American  efforts 


Ibid. ,  2^-25.   Mayer  was  quite  out  of  the  SDirii;  of 
conference  as  outlined  by  Secretary  Franklin  K.  Lane  in  his 
opening  speech.   "We  are  not  gathered  to  speak  bitterly  of 
others  or  to  speak  boastfully  of  ourselves.   We  have  come 
-0  tal":  to -ether  as  .-mericans  to  find  out  how  there  mi^ht 
ce  made  a  greater  America,  a  nobler  America."   Ibid.,  I3. 
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are  very  difficult  to  decipher  from  all  the  rest.     In  the 

two  coimtles  studied,  there  were  a  few  efforts  by  the  German 
element  to  aid  the  Kaiser's  cause.   They  were  Indeed  minor 
movements  of  which  a  few  examples  will  suffice  to  Indicate 
their  nature  and  scope. 

In  1916  the  newspapers  in  3t.  Clair  County  carried 
stories  of  relatives  in  Germany  winning  honors  in  the  Europ- 
ean .Var.   The  Belleville  Dally  Advocate  went  so  far  on  January 
3,  1916  as  to  publish  a  story  of  Corporal  Frederick  :ieyer  of 
Hambur?'  beins  personally  awarded  the  Iron  Cross  by  Emperor 
'.A/illiam.  -^   Similar  articles  revered  the  German  cause  and 
spoke  against  the  British  propaganda  agents'  efforts  to 
bring  the  United  States  into  the  war  against  their  mother 
country.   Financial  contributions  sometimes  accompanied 
verbal  sentiments.   The  Germania  Bund  of  Belleville  in  191^ 
organized  a  drive  to  collect  funds  for  German  soldiers  on  the 
front  lines,  and  after  considerable  effort,  the  director, 
Mr.  Charles  ?.  Sieb  of  that  city,  sent  a  total  of  5600.00 
to  the  German  Consul  in  3t.  Louis,  Mlssovirl  to  be  transferred 


■'■-v/ittke,  34.   German  Americans  met  in  Washington  to 
"reestablish  genuine  American  neutrality."   The  conference, 
made  up  of  journalists,  professors,  and  German-American 
congressmen  from  Missouri  and  Iowa  vowed  to  support  only 
candidates  who  "preferred  American  Interests,  to  those  of 
iritain." 

^^Belleville  Daily  Advocate,  January  3,  I9I6,  2. 


to  the  German  Red  Cross  in  Berlin.   Other  organizations  fol- 
lowed this  example  with  contributions  either  to  relatives 
back  home  or  to  the  German  Red  Cross. 

On  occasion,  protests  came  from  German  leaders  in  Mad- 
ison County.   In  191?,  Bishop  Janssen,  religious  leader  of 
the  ::istrict  Verband,  condemned  the  United  States  for  entering 
the  war  and  was  infuriated  when  Collinsvllle ,  Belleville,  and 
East  St.  Louis  dropped  the  German  language  from  the  local 
schools.   He  declared  such  actions  a  violation  of  the  German 
AT^erican  citizens'  rights,  and  unpatriotic  to  people  from 
Geraiany.  •-' 

Charles  J.  Reuter,  president  of  the  Lebanon  Gesa^  Verein, 
seenied  to  suje  up  the  German  American  feelings  toward  the 
United  States  when,  shortly  before  the  war,  he  published  his 
views  in  the  local  paper.   "Naturally,  being  a  German  by 
birth,"   he  said  to  a  Lebanon  Advertiser  reporter,  "and  having 
many  near  relatives  in  that  country,  I  have  had  a  deep 


rbld. ,  September  18,  191^,  7.   The  Germanla  Bund  *  s 
contribution  was  followed  by  one  from  the  Kronthal-Ledertafal 
Society  of  Belleville  and  East  St.  Louis. for  525.00  to  orphan 
children  of  Germany,  and  the  German  American  Alliance  donated 
^,30.00  to  the  German  Red  Cross;  see  issues  dated  October  21, 
1914,  and  October  23,  1917;  Jacob  Hass  and  Walter  Van  Der 
.v'olk  of  Belleville  returned  to  Germany  to  enlist  as  home 
guards  in  the  army. 

■^^Ibid.,  November  23,  1917,  2. 
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sympathy  for  the  German  cause  In  the  European  War."    Speak- 
ing as  a  representative  of  all  German  Americans  in  his  com- 
munity, Reuter  believed  emphatically  that  Wilson  had  badly 
bungled  affairs  with  Germany,  but  he  persisted  "our  sympathy 
for  Germany  in  the  European  struggle  has,  and  can  have,  no 
bearing  upon  our  attitude  should  America  and  Germany  actively 
break .   .\s  we  [German  Americans^  repeatedly  proved  our 

loyalty  in  the  past  we  will  again  demonstrate  our  Americanism 

17 
in  the  future...."  ' 

.-iS  the  road  to  .vorld  V/ar  I  continued,  everything  of  the 
German  tradition  became  suspect,   ^ut  if  the  brief  survey  taken 
by  the  Lebanon  Advertiser  February  8,  1917  can  be  construed 
as  a  measure  of  the  loyalty  of  the  German  Americans  in  Kad- 
ison  and  St.  Clair  Counties,  then  most  of  the  animosity 
against  them  was  both  uniiecessary  and  unjust. 

The  paper  surveyed  over  fifty  German  Americans  in 
Lebanon  with  Just  four  questions.   Businessmen,  professional 
men,  farmers,  skilled  workmen,  and  laborers  in  the  random 
samole  were  all  German  Americans. 


It 

Lebanon  .advertiser,  February  9,  1917*  1;  Reuter's 
views  should  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Chicago  peoples 
Council  of  America  for  Democracy  which  formed  branch  organi- 
zations in  East  St.  Louis  and  Belleville.   However,  the 
American  Protective  League,  and  the  Espionage  Act  of  1917 
squelched  pro-German  organizations;  see  Belleville  Sally 
Advocate,  September  14,  1917,  2. 
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Ibid. ,  February  9,  1917.  1;  Leon  Church,  Editor  of 
Lebanon  Advertiser  to  Frank  G.  Adams,  December  13,  I965. 
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"1.   Have  your  sympathies  been  with  Germany  in 
the  European  War? 

2.  Do  you  believe  that  present  conditions 
warrant  war  between  the  U.S.  and  Germany? 

3.  If  War  between  Germany  and  the  U.S.  should 
become  necessary  to  preserve  our  national 
honor  and  to  protect  our  people,  would  you 
favor  it? 

^.   If  such  a  war  were  declared  would  the  fact 

that  Germany  instead  of  some  other  country    -,  o 
was  the  foe,  affect  your  loyalty  to  the  U.S.?" 

The  Advertiser  found  that  83  per  cent  of  the  German  Americans 
favored  Germany  in  the  European  War;  9  3  per  cent  believed  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  did  not  war- 
rant war;  but,  100  per  cent  of  those  questioned  favored  war... 

"if  it  did  become  necessary  to  protect  America's  honor  and 

19 
people."  ^   One  hundred  per  cent  also  stated  they  would  remain 

loyal  to  the  United  States  if  America  entered  the  conflict. 

for  the  Germans  in  i-Iadison  and  St.  Clair  Counties  this 

survey  marks  the  final  attempt  at  a  logical  or  objective  view 

of  the  true  feelings  of  the  German  American  population  in 

20 
either  county.     In  the  next  few  months,  discriminating 

laws  and  mob  violence  allowed  little  room  for  objectivity. 


^^Ibld.,  1. 

^^Ibid.,  1. 

20 

Ibid. ,  1.   The  February  9,  1917  issue  of  the  Lebanon 

Advertiser  was  mainly  devoted  to  German  American  opinion. 

German  views  on  propa^^anda  were  illustrated  in  the  Zast  3t . 

Louis  Journal ,  February  19,  191? »  2. 


II 

r.A'iS  AND  0HGA\'IZ3D  LOYALTY 

1.1  his  war  niessa--e  '-/'oodrow  Wilson  declared,  "7ron  the 
very  cutset  of"  the  present  war,  [Germany "1  has  filled  car 
unsuspecting  conununities  and  even  our  offices  of  ,-:overnT:ent 
with  spies  and  set  criminal  intrigues  everywhere  afoot 
against  oiir  national  unity  of  counsel,  our  peace  within  and 
withoui:,  our  industries  and  our  conferee."   He  went  on  to 
iss^ue  Ttern  warnin-~  to  disloyal  persons  in  the  nation:   "If 
there  be  disloyalty,  it  will  be  dealt  with  with  a  firm  hand 
of  stern  repression;  but  if  it  lifts  its  head  at  all,  it 
will  lift  it  only  here  and  there  without  countenance  except 
from  a  lawless. .  .few.  "■'-   The  President's  warning-  was  quickly 
fortified  by  the  Espionage  Act  passed  by  Congress  two  months 
after  the  war  message.   Later  two  additiona.l  laws  were  added 
to  support  the  first. 

H'.ze    act  had  'ceen   carefully  constructed  by  United  States 
Attorney-General  Thomas  A.  'Z-rerory  and  introduced  immediately 
after  the  President's  war  messare  by  Representative  E.  Y. 


•'-Scheiber,  vii. 
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Webo  of  North  Carolina  and  Senator  Charles  A.  Culberson  of 
Texas. ^   It  was  intended  as  a  measure  to  prohibit  the  most 
flagrant  attempts  to  obstruct  or  destroy  the  war  effort, 
penalties  were  set  for  conviction  of  those  who  "willfully 
conveyed  false  reports  or  false  statements  with  intent  to 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  United  States  or  to 
oromote  the  success  of  its  enemies."-^  Under  the  broad  scope 
of  the  law  anyone  who  interfered  with  the  military,  the 
s:overn:nent ,  or  the  draft  was  subject  to  fines  up  to  310,000 
or  t-fenty  years  imprlsorjiient  or  both. 

The  second  major  oiece  of  les^islation  to  affect  the 
people  of  Madison  and  St.  Clair  Counties  was  the  Sabotage 
Act  of  April  20,  1913  which  provided  penalties  for  the  mal- 
icious destruction  or  injury  to  property,  no  matter  how 
e3ser-!:ial  it  was  to  tne  over  all  war  effort.    This  law  was 
so  broad  that  prosecutions  could  be  made  for  the  destruction 
of  any  property  in  the  United  States. 

The  third  statute  which  resulted  from  anti-v^erman  feel- 
In-s  was  the  Sedition  Act  of  May  l6,  1913.   The  Sedition 
Act  came  about  as  amendments  to  the  Espionage  Act  of  1917. 


^ibid.,  55. 
^Ibid.,  55- 
^Ibid.,  56 
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Justice  Department  officials  put  strong  efforts  forth  to 
convince  Congress  that  this  bill  would  "remove  the  causes 
of  mob  violence  and  vigilante  Justice."^  Mob  violence  and 
vigilante  justice  had  run  its  course  in  Madison  and  St.  Clair 
Counties  by  July,  1913.   Ey  the  time  the  law  was  fully  in 
effect  several  persons  had  been  tarred  and  feathered;  one 
had  'oeen   hanged;  and  one  had  committed  suicide.   Scores  of 
others  had  oeen   coerced  into  outward  manifestations  of  pat- 
riotism.  These  laws  srave  the  federal  government  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  cases  that  would  otherwise  been   ruthlessly 
handled  by  street  mobs.   However,  the  laws  were  so  broad  in 
providing  penalties  against  utterances  or  printed  material 
opposing  the  United  States  or  members  of  any  government  of 
the  United  States  that  federal  district  attorneys  and  United 
States  Marshalls  often  found  that  some  action  had  to  be 
taken  on   each  report  of  disloyalty,  or  local  citizens  would 
take  matters  into  their  own  hands.   Clyde  Capron,  Deputy 
Uni-ced  States  Marshall  for  the  two  counties  frequently  visited 
sections  of  his  territory  to  listen  to  accusations  made  by 


local  citizens  against  persons  of  either  German  descent,  or 

6 
pro-^-erman  views. 


5ibid.,  56. 

'Zast  St.  Louis  Journal,  May  11,  1917,  7. 
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Shortly  after  the  Reserve,'^  a  steam  yacht  of  the  Alton  Naval 
Militia  was  blown  up  at  the  Alton  dock,  Capron  paid  a  visit 
to  that  city.   He  heard  numerous  cases  against  pro-Germans 
but  one  incident  on  his  visit  stands  out  as  a  typical  pro- 
cedure for  handling  cases  which  had  no  real  evidence  to 
suooort  them,  yet,  local  citizens  demanded  action.   C.  ?. 
^'ureggenberg,  formerly  head  of  the  German- American  Alliance 
in  the  area  was  brought  before  Capron  on  charges  that  he 
supported  the  German  government  and  belonged  to  ant i -American 
organizations.   Mureggenberg  denied  the  charges  declaring 
he  resigned  from  the  German-American  Alliance  over  a  contro- 
versy stemming  from  financial  management,  and  that  he  had 
also  discontinued  his  German  language  newspaper  as  an  act  of 
loyalty.   Capron  agreed  not  to  press  charges  against  him  if 
he  kept  an  American  flag  hanging  outside  his  home  at  all 
times.   Xureggenberg  gladly  agreed.   Local  citizens  seemed 

o 

satisfied,  and  Capron  dropped  the  investigation. 

There  were  a  few  cases,  investigated  by  federal  author- 
ities In  the  two  counties  which  Indicated  a  rise  of  sentiment 
against  political  organizations  which  seemed  to  have  anti- 
American  attitudes.   The  Colllnsville  Herald  ran  a  series  of 


^Ibid.,  February  20,  1917,  2;  :4ay  2,  1917,  3-   Two 
montns  after  the  Reserve  sank  Fred  Shultz,  a  23  year  old  German 
was  arrested  in  Woodriver.   He  was  an  escaped  German  orisoner. 
-he  anti-German  feelinsr  increased  in  Alton  after  this  date. 

^Ibld.,  May  2,  1917,  3- 
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articles  about  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  accusing 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  of   spending  money  to 
cause  strikes  at  the  coal  nines  near  Collinsville  and  Mary- 

Q 

ville.    Industrial  Workers'  agents  were  supposed  to  have 
sabotaged  mine  scales  which  caused  delays  while  miners  and 
owners  haggled  over  correct  weights  of  coal  cars.   During 
the  summer  of  1917  when  miners  struck  for  improved  working 
condiT^ions  the  Herald  advocated  federal  intervention  to 
prevent  agents  from  interfering  with  the  war  effort.   The 
official  union  for  the  miners  was  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
and  af'cer  an  investigation  federal  authorities  found  no 
mismanagement  within  the  union,  or  its  method  of  operation. •'■'^ 

In  Nameoki,  Illinois,  a  community  located  near  Granite 
City,  federal  agents  were  again  called  into  an  investigation 
of  an  incident  involving  the  city  mayor.   Mayor  Chri stain  3. 
Kuennemann,  a  leader  in  southern  Illinois  politics  was 
indicted  by  a  federal  grand  jury  for  tampering  with  the 
operations  of  the  exemption  boards  in  jiadison  County.   He 
was  charged  with  having  uttered  several  verbal  attacks  on 
local  exemption  boards  and  created  dissatisfaction  among 
-■ladison  County  draftees.   Kuennemann*  s  case  was  dragged  on 


"Collinsville  Herald,  August  3,  1917.  1. 


^^Ibii.,  August  10,  1917,  1. 
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for  several  months,  and  eventually  dropped  without  a  trial. 
Local  citizens  seemed  satisfied  that  justice  had  been  served.^ 

Throughout  the  war  federal  agents  were  called  into 
numerous  petty,  misanthropic  cases  stemming  from  alleged  vi- 
olations of  federal  statutes.   In  East  St.  Louis  federal 
agents  were  asked  to  prevent  Professor  ?..  G.  Broaddeus  from 
making  a  speech  telling  local  citizens  how  they  mi^^ht  cut 
the  high  cost  of  living.   Sroaddeus,  a  former  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Army,  was  suspected  by  local  citizens  of  being 
an  agent  to  delay  military  operations.   Federal  agents  dis- 

_  TO 

couraged  the  speech,  and  -roaddeus  quietly  left  the  community. 
A  few  months  later  federal  officers  were  called  to  "Belleville, 
the  county  seat  of  St.  Clair  County  located  twenty  miles  from 
3ast  3t.  Louis.   Local  citizens  demanded  federal  agents  pre- 
vent saboteurs  from  poisoning  the  flour  at  the  local  mill. 
Finally  guards  were  placed  on  day  and  night  shifts  aroiund  the 
mill.   There  was  no  evidence  that  poisoned  flour  existed,  but 
the  confines  of  the  mill  were  placed  off  limits  to  German 
Americans  in  ^elleville.  -^ 

3eing  restricted  to  certain  areas  of  a  city  was  nothing 


^^Ibid.,  August  2,  1913,  1;  July  26,  1918,  2. 

I  2 

~   2ast  St.  Louis  Journal ,  April  JO,    191 7 >  1. 

I I 

•^Belleville   Advocate,    December   1,    1917»    1. 
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new  for  German  Americans  in  either  county.   Regulation  of 
enenj   aliens  came  at  the  outset  of  the  war  and  by  November 
16   1917  by  an  executive  order  from  Wilson.   Local  author- 
ities were  requested  to  furnish  registration  cards  for  all 
aliens  in  their  respective  communities.-'-   C-ranlte  City  was 
so  caught  off  guard  by  the  request  that  registration  was 
held  uo  while  local  police  learned  the  fine  art  of  taking 
finger  prints.   In  Belleville  local  authorities  not  only 
registered  aliens  but  also  adopted  the  "parole"  system  so 
local  aliens  could  travel  from  one  community  to  another. 
A  parolee  had  to  have  at  least  one  loyal  citizen  vouch  for 
him  and  accompany  him  outside  the  limits  of  the  city.   Inuring 
registration  and  parole  aliens  were  informed  of  the  restricted 
areas  both  in  Eellevllle  and  surrounding  communities.   Des- 
pite the  warnings  they  were  ?iven,  several  residents  vjere 
arrested  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri  for  violating  the  restricted 
areas  ruling  or  for  forgetting  their  travel  passes  from 
Illinois  to  Missouri.   All  males  fourteen  years  of  age  or 
older  were   required  to  register  and  acquire  a  guardian  to 
vouch  for  them.    By  June  17,  1913  these  restrictions  were 


-"-^Scheiber,  14;  Belleville  Advocate,  June  23,  1913,1; 
-ollinsville  Herald,  April  I3,  1917,  1;  C-ranite  City  ?ress- 
aecord.  January  25,  1913,  1.   Press-Record  stated,  "all  those 
not  registered  by  January  25,  1913  would  be  arrested  and 
i-'^terned  for  the  duration  of  the  war." 

''"•'.arguerite  Edith  Jenison,  The  War  Time  Organizations 
21  Illinois,  (Springfield:   1923),  V.,  73;  '^ranice  City  Press- 
-.ecord.  ?ebruary  6,  1913,  1;  Belleville  Advocate,  February  25, 
^513,  1:   2ast  St.  Louis  Journal,  April  5,  I917,  1. 
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also  Including  wonen.   >'rost  aliens  went  through  the  regife — 

tratlon  or  elected  to  take  up  American  citizenship  as  an 

16 
alternate  to  registering  as  an  enemy  alien. 

The  whole  process  of  regulating  loyalty  tecame  so 

conolex  that  it  often  overlapped.   On  the  state  level  Governor 

?ranl-:  C.  Lowden  proposed  a  state  -/fide  defense  organization  to 

reg^alate  all  phases  of  the  war  effort.   The  State  legislature 

responded  with  an  act  establishing  the  Illinois  Council  of 

Defense.   The  statute  called  for  three  divisions  in  the 

council:   (1)  A  series  of  state  wide  organizations  to  pro- 

xote  manufacturing,  farraing,  and  other  means  of  -oroduction  to 

aid  the  war  effort;  (2)  Local  councils  consisting  of  'iomen's 

publicity,  Conservation,  "eighborhood  Councils,  and  many 

similar  organizations  to  assist  local  communities  in  all  phases 

of  the  war  effort;  and,  (3)  "ational  Committees  to  carry  out 

17 

the  xv-ar  effort  as  an  extension  of  national  programs. 

(ithin  the  National  Comjiittee  division  was  the  American 
Fro'ective  League,  and  the  .lational  Security  League.   In 


1-Ibid. ,  73;  3ellevill3  Advocate,  April  26,  1913,  2; 
Cranice  City  Press- Record ,  January  13,  1913,  1;  Press-Hecord 
indicated  that  aliens  ''were  really  giving  proof  of  their 
peaceful  disposition  and  of  their  intention  to  conform  to 
the   laws  of  the  United  States."   In  Belleville,  aliens  In- 
cluded several  nuns  at  local  hospitals.   See  Belleville 
--.dvocate,  June  13,  1918,  4. 

17 
'Illinois  State  Council  of  Defense:   ?inal  Beport  of  the 

jtate  :ouncil  of  Defense  of  Illinois,  1917-1913-1919,  (Soring^ 

field:'  1919),  7^;  hereafter  listed  as  ?inal  Beport;  see' 

Jenison,  7.,  23. 
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Illinois  these  lea?-ues  consisted  of  volunteers  v;ho  reported 
disloyalty  and  pro-German  views  to  federal  authorities. 
These  were  lars:ely  in  the  Chicago  area.   The  downstate  area 
operated  through  volunteers  in  the  Neighborhood  Defense 
Coni'iiittees.   2ach  conraunity  had  a  Defense  Coniniittee  which 
operated  under  the  direction  of  the  State  'neighborhood  Defense 
Corj-nittee.   Most  of  the  various  conmittee  under  the  State 
Defense  Comnittee  had  very  little  to  do  with  increasing  anti- 
C-eman  attitudes.   However,  the  aiain  function  of  the  ;:eigh- 
corhood  Defense  Cor.nii^t3es  was  to  si^ii^ulate  patrioT:isni  in 
the  state.   Local  Councils  of  Defease  were  organized  to  cp.rry 
ou~  patriotic  meetings  on  the  local  level.   Bond  drives, 
fla~  day  parades,  and  service  flag  raising  were  a  part  of 
the  Council's  functions.   Many  of  these  local  councils  fre- 
quently formed  organized  community  vigilante  committees  to 
act  as  court  in  determining  disloyalty  in  their  home  towns. ^"^ 
Shortly  after  the  Defense  Council  of  Collinsville  was  organ- 
ized in  March,  1913  and  elected  C.  G.  Dorris,  the  school 
superintendent,  as  its  president,  it  found  occasion  to  express 
i":^  -oatriotism  -nd  add  to  the  rrowing  anti-German  feeling  in 
thao  ci::y.-^9   Louis  Hilbert  was  brought  before  the  Committee 


^  There  were  exceptions.   In  Granite  City  the  Council  of 
Defense  formed  a  Patriotic  Club  for  Young  Women.   The  club 
func"ioned  li'.ce  a  Younr  'vomen' s  Christian  Associa^cion;  ?inal 
-Vsaor-.  132. 

-^Collinsvlll-  Herald,  March  3,  1913,  1;  ,,'aroh  29,  1913,  1 
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charged  with  boast ins  his  parents  were  German.   The  Com- 
mittee discovered  he  was  born  In  Kovno  Province,  Russia,  and 
he  had  frequently  sent  money  to  his  oarents  there.   This 
seemed  to  add  up  to  pro-German  leanings  because  Russia  had 
si^-ned  an  armistice  with  Germany.   The  major  objection  the 
IJefense  Committee  had  against  Hllbert  was  his  statement  that 
he  could  "lick"  nine  "yanks"  at  a  time.   He  was  fined  725. 00 

and  ordered  to  buy  a  savings  stamp  each  day,  or  more  direct 

20 
action  would  be  taken  against  him. 

^uite  often  the  introduction  of  a  Local  Defense  Com- 
nittee  was  also  the  becrinning  of  nex'jspaper  accounts  of  un- 
usual occurrences.   In  Lebanon,  Illinois  the  situation  became 
acute  in  June,  1913.   William  Ehrhardt,  a  59  year  old  German 
American  was  arrested  by  authorities  on  information  from  the 
Local  Defense  Committee.   The  Committee  claimed  2hrhardt 
made  disloyal  utterances  quite  frequently,  and  he  would  not 
explain  why  he  kept  a  picture  of  the  Kaiser  in  his  home.   He 

was  finally  convicted  under  the  Sedition  Act  and  sentenced 

21 
to  five  years  imprisonment  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

'■ihen   men  of  draft  age  refused  to  register  or  apparently 


20 


Ibid.,  August  23,  1913,  1. 


--'■Lebanon,  Advertiser,  June  21,  1913,  7.   There  is  no 
record  in  the  newspapers,  or  local  courts  to  indicate  his 
remarks  7erbatim. 
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had  no  job,  they  were  dubbed  slackers  by  Local  Defense 
Conniittees.   In  Granite  City,  Madison,  and  Venice,  Local 

Defense  Committees  were  instrumental  in  catching  vlx>   with 

22 
several  slackers.    A  few  were  German  Americans,  but  most 

were  persons  who  had  somehow  avoided  registering  and  made 

the  mistake  of  discussing  it  publicly.   The  East  3t.  Louis 

Council  of  Defense  helped  to  "round  up"  many  ":;egro  slackers 

who  had  come  to  that  city  from  the  southern  states  but  failed 

2"^ 
to  register  for  any  of  the  three  draft  calls.  -^     Typical 

of  the  cases  involving  slackers  was  that  of  Sam  I'liller  of 

Granite  City  who  claimed  to  have  had  no  occupa'Clon  and 

boasted  that  he  was  thirty-eight  years  old  and  did  not  have 

to  register.   Local  Committee  members  gave  this  information 

to  the  police  and  he  was  arrested.   Since  he  could  not  prove 

his  age,  he  was  turned  over  to  federal  authorii;ies  for  pro- 

se cut ion. 

/.inorities  were  the  most  subjected  to  accusations  of 

being  slackers.   In  Belleville  George  Maclusio,  an  Italian 

naturalized  citizen,  was  arrested  and  held  without  bail  when 


'^  2ast  St.  Louis  Journal,  June  13,  1917 »  3;  June  13, 
1917,  1;  June  14,  I917,  1.   The  term  slacker  came  to  mean 
draft-dodgers,  unemployed,  and  even  aliens  who  did  not  carry 
a  registration  card. 

^^Ibid.,  May  29,  1917,  3- 

2^Granite  City  Press- Record,  January  29,  1913,  1. 
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he  reoorted  to  the  draft  board  one  day  late  despite  the  fact 

he  had  a  written  statement  that  his  employer  would  not  per- 

25 
mit  him  to  leave  work  the  day  before  his  arrest.    On 

September  6,  1913  the  Illinois  Adjutant  General  instructed 

local  authorities  to  hold  city  wide  slacker  round-ups.   Col- 

linsville  police  chief,  Charles  Saten,  arrested  twelve  persons 

who  either  had  no  Job  or  had  not  registered  for  the  draft.  ^ 

East  St.  Louis  found  more  .vlegro  slackers  as  well  as  a  few 

German  Americans,  and    Lebanon  imposed  an  additional  local 

ordinance  on  slackers.   Anyone  not  ren-istered  for  the  draft 

or  who  professed  to  be  a  conscientious  objector  would  perform 

27 
farm  work  for  the  same  pay  as  a  private  in  the  Army.     Fair- 
mont City,  a  suburban  area  of  3ast  St.  Louis  managed  to 

round  up  one  hundred  slackers  consisting  of  a  few  German 

23 

Americans,  but  most  were  Mexicans. 

Cn  occasion  slacker  round-ups  and  draft  drives  were  not 
carried  on  by  local  councils  but  by  business  and  professional 
ori-anizations.   This  was  especially  true  in  the  larger  com- 
munities.  It  is  quite  possible  that  these  groups  were  respon- 


ds 

2.a5t    St.    Louis   Journal ,    June   13»    1917»    1. 
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Collinsville  Herald ,  September  6,  1913,  1. 

'Lebanon  Advertiser,  June  23,  1913,  1. 

--2ast  St.  Louis  Journal ,  June  1?,  1917,  1. 
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sible  for  infomation  leading  to  investi:rations  by  local 
councils  of  defense,  but  there  is  no  information  available 

to  substantiate  the  activities  of  groups  which  assisted  the 

29 
local  defense  councils. 

Defense  Oormittees  continued  to  broaden  their  activities 
ocl   charges  of  disloyalty,  hoardinsr  food,  sabota.re,  3.r.'i.   pat- 
riotic denionstrations  so  that  federal  authorities  be:Tan  to 
circijjnvent  the  local  coniniittees  to  curb  their  activities, 
jsin--  the  newsoa'oers  as  a  niedla  of  coninuni cation  to  residents, 
federal  officers  encoura-sd  private  citizens  to  report  direct- 
ly zo   federal  officers  any  instance  of  hoardir.j:  crops,  of 
hi^h  prices  charged  by  grocers,  of  disloyalty,  and  of  farmers 
v;ho  refused  to  produce  as  much  as  possible.-^ 

Zarlier  in  Alton  and  East  3t.  Louis  a  comprehensive 
system  for  gathering  information  about  pro-C-ermans  was  estab- 
lished.  Officers  like  Capron  visited  areas  heavily  populated 
^•^'j   Germans.   Zach  citizen  in  the  community  was  told  he  shared 
responsibility  with  the  federal  government  in  watching  for 
v.v-terances  against  the  United  States.   In  organizin-g  a  system 
of  fe.:^eral  control  over  cases  involving  federal  statutes  ~he 
fe'icr?.!  arents  were  able  to  curb  the  activities  of  local 


-^:ollinsville  Herald,  Hay  26,  1917,  1. 

-^Ibid.,  January  13,  1913,  1;  April  15,  1^1?,  2; 
Lebanon  ■■.dver-^iser ,  Aoril  5>  1913,  1;  --.oril  i;:^,  1^15,  1; 
:e:icon,  7.,  322. 
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counclls.   The  councils  concentrated  move   and  more  on  expres- 

31 
sions  of  patriotism.^ 

2ven  though  a  great  deal  of  planning  went  into  patriotic 
deiionstrations,  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  war  overshadowed 
planned  events  on  more  than  one  occasion.   //illiam  L.  liicols, 
a  Le'oanon  farmer,  became  so  enlightened  after  attending  sev- 
eral organized  patriotic  meetings  that  he  sold  his  farm  of 
over  300  acres  for  $5C>,000  and  invested  the  entire  sum  in 
United  States  Liberty  Bonds. ^^   Such  patriotism  could  not  be 
matched  by  many  in  the  Lebanon  community  even  thou~h  the 
students  at  a  local  '''ethodist  College  oetitioned  church 
leaders  to  establish  a  military  training  urogram  on  the  campus. 
The  program  was  finally  established  after  students  enlisted 
the  aid  of  the  faculty.   Zast  St.  Louis  also  had  true  pat- 
riotic moments  within  its  school  system.   After  the  Mayor 
made  several  trips  to  Springfield,  the  East  St.  Louis  High 

School  became  the  first  in  the  state  to  allow  graduation 

33 
credit  for  military  courses.  -^ 

'.-ihen   Woodrow  Wilson  addressed,  the  Daughters  of  the 


31Sast  St.  Louis  Journal ,  April  2,  1917,  7. 

^^Lebanon  Advertiser,  June  1,  1917,  ^;  Mlcols  sold  his 
farm  to  a  German  American,  L.  L.  Pfeffer,  who  ourchased  it 
for  his  son.   The  son  had  recently  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  School  of  Agriculture,  but  was 
drafted  shortly  after  graduation. 

^3-2ast  St.  Louis  Journal,  ?ebr^xary  7,  191'',  1;  February 
9,  1917,  1. 
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Anierlcan  Revolution's  annual  convention  in  1917*  many  German 
coaiiunlties  in  the  nation  had  experienced  zealous  patriotic 
demonstrations.   Still  the  President  singled  out  aliens  and 
naturalized  citizens  as  objects  of  suspicion.   He  stated  that 
he  believed  most  foreign  born  citizens  were  loyal,  but  he 
said,  "I  am  in  a  hurry  for  an  opportunity  to  have  a  line  up 
and  let  the  men  who  are  thinking  first  of  other  countries 
stand  on  one  side  and  all  those  that  are  for  America  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time  on  the  other  side."^ 

?rom  1917  to  the  end  of  the  war  Madison  and  St.  Clair 
Counties  had  their  line  ud.   In  last  St.  Louis  and  Belleville 
naturalization  offices  had  to  put  on  a  night  shift  to  handle 
the  requests  for  naturalization  papers.   During  the  spring 
of  1917  five  thousand  persons  of  Polish  descent  held  parades 
and  arranged  for  aliens  to  register  for  citizenship  papers.-'^ 
Durins-  the  months  of  February  and  March,  1917  over  one-hundred 
Germans  registered  for  citizenship  along  with  three-hundred 
Austrlans.5^   Many  chose  citizenship  to  registering  for  alien 


^  Ray  3.  Baker  and  '.V.  S.  Dodd,  eds.  ,  The  Public  Papers 
of  -.Joodrow  Wilson,  (New  York:   1925-1927),  111.,  379;  see  also 
Ibid. ,  102-3.   Wilson  sympathized  with  Germans  who  were  per- 
secuted without  motive,  but  ended  his  note  with,  "Of  course, 
if  any  oerson  is  dangerous  to  the  Government  or  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  or  she  lives,  that  is  another  matter." 

3^2ast  St.  Louis  Journal ,  May  23,  1917,  1-2. 

3*^ Ibid.  ,  February  9,  1917,  1;  February  14,  I917,  2; 
April  ^,  1917,  1. 
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eneay  passes,  but  there  were  those  who  sought  citizenship  as 
a  denionstration  of  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 

Beginning  in  the  summer  of  1917  and  continuing  until  an 
influenza  epidemic  hit  the  area  in  the  fall,  patriotic  demon- 
strations, parades,  and  speeches  occurred  in  one  or  more  of 
the  communities  of  Madison  and  St.  Clair  Counties  daily.   East 
St.  Louis  and  Alton  held  "wake  Up"  marches  in  which  over  five- 
thousand  adults  and  children  and  one-hundred  automobiles, 
bug~ies,  and  wagons  participated.-^'   In  Belleville  the  Daily 
Advocate  sponsored  a  Tobacco  ?und  in  which  they  collected 
funds  to  send  40,430  cigarettes,  1,135  cans  of  tobacco,  and 
135  plugs  of  chewing  tobacco  to  .American  soldiers  in  ?rance.-^ 
When  Belleville  was  accused  of  harboring  pro-German  elements 
the  .'.ayor  proclaimed  a  day  of  demonstration,  and  on  April  20, 
1917  "en-thousand  men,  women,  and  children  waving  American 
flags  paraded  in  the  public  square  singing  patriotic  songs 
and  listening  to  patriotic  speakers. -^° 

Bvery  community  had  its  branch  of  the  Red  Cross.   Fac- 
tories employing  women  turned  out  in  a  body  to  enlist  as 
volunteers.   J^unior  Bed  Crosses  were  established  as  well  as 


^^loid.,  Aoril  12,  1917,  2;  Aoril  20,  1917,  3;  Collins- 
ville  Herald,  April  6,  1917,  1. 
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Belleville  Advocate,  ■::;ecember  7,  1917»  2. 

392ast  3t.  Louis  Journal,  April  20,  1917,  1. 
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High  School  Bed  Cross  Clubs.   Any  female  who  truly  professed 
patriotism  to  the  United  States  was  expected  to  be  a  volunteer 
in  one  of  the  various  local  Red  Cross  divisions.   Lebanon  with 
less  than  two  thousand  inhabitants  had  over  900  in  Hed  Cross 
Units  by  the  end  of  the  war. 

During  the  sujnmer  months  of  I9I8  there  was  a  falling  off 
of  patriotic  demonstrations,  and  Local  Defense  Committees 
introduced  "Service  ?lag  Raisings"^-^  on  which  occasion  the 
family  of  a  service  man  raised  a  flag  with  one  star  on  it  in 
his  honor.   neighborhoods  also  had  flags  with  the  number  of 
stars  representing  the  men  in  the  service  from  that  area. 
These  were  followed  by  community  service  flags.   It  was  quite 
possible  for  a  family  to  spend  their  Sunday  afternoons  attend- 
ing one  flag  raising  after  another.   In  addition  to  each  of 
these  celebrations  the  Mayors  of  the  larger  communities  fort- 
ified these  demonstrations  oy   declaring  a  community  day  for 
flag  raising — schools  were  dismissed,  and  a  general  day  of 
celebration  followed  wi'Ch  speeches,  bands,  and  awards  given 
by  the    community  to  outstanding  citizens. 

The  rempo  of  patriorism  ran  high  throughout  the  war. 
^'^ayor  /.ollmann  of  3ast  St.  Louis  felt  the  full  effect  of  the 


^"-•Lebanon  Advertiser,  May  4,  1917,  1;  July  6,  1917,  1; 


.November  9,  1917,  1. 

-'-?inal  Reuort,  

1913,  1;  Belleville,  Advocate,  April  3TT?i:i,  5. 


-'-?inal  Report,  100;  Belleville  Jews  Democrat,  Aoril  ^, 
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tenipo  when  a  crowd  gathered  outside  the  city  hall  to  demand 
an  explanation  why  the  Mayor  allowed  the  flag  to  fly  at  half 
staff.   After  shouts  and  insinuations  that  Xollniann' s  'German 
ancestry  had  something  to  do  with  the  flag's  position,  the 
janitor  investigated  the  matter  to  find  that  the  flag  had 
cecome  tangled  in  the  lanyard. 

German  and  American  saloon  keepers  offered  space  in  their 
establishments  for  night  classes  to  teach  aliens  the  English 
language  and  prepare  them  for  naturalization.   These  backroom 
classrooms  worked  well  until  several  communities  passed  "blue 
laws"  prohibiting  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  Sundays. 
Xany  of  the  saloon-schools  were  promptly  closed  with  the  ex- 
planation, "no  beer,  no  school." 

The  wave  of  patriotism  in  191?  and  1918  fanned  the  flames 
of  anti-C-erman  feelings.   The  subtle  pressures  placed  on  Ger- 
man Americans  caused  a  rapid  change  in  schools,  businesses, 
and  religious  institutions,   /.ore  violent  acts  increased  these 
changes  until  German  Americans  renounced  the  German  heritage 
for  the  aopearance  of  being  "oure"  Americans. 


2^ast  St.  Louis  Journal ,  March  5»  1917,  1. 
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Response  to  corinunity  pressures  for  rapid  ,.merloa:iizati 
was  a  difficult  task  for  aliens  to  achieve,  especially  ^eriar 
.-.niericans.   Prior  to  the  war  they  were  held  in  hi.jh  esteen 
for  their  characteristics.   ;";Ow  they  were  scorned  for  holdinj 
onto  those  aspects  of  T-ernany  that  a  few  years  before  ^ade 
'hea  welconed.  ae-abers  of  nany  coimunities.   Sonie  C-eman 
.--Oiericans  tacitly  uoheld  their  German  heritage  while  others 
T.?>de  efforts  to  change  in  order  to  seen  patriotic. 

There  were  two  oolicies  followed  by  most  communities. 
One  vjas  an  attempt  to  e-.courare  change  through  the  efforts  of 
the  State  Americanization  Committee  headed  by  Harold  L.  Ickes. 
The  othrr  was  oxien   intimidation  by  street  mobs,  vi-'^ilance 
commic-ees,  and  nefarious  individuals.   The  Americaniza::ion 
Committee  tried  to  brin.-;  about  ch3.n-es  oj    sending  workers  zo 
communities  with  a  heavy  German  oopulation  to  encourage  local 
leaders  to  introduce  the  Zni:-lish  language  into  tneir  institution 
rhey  surgested  changes  in  cultural  societies,  and  encouraged 


"^ihe  State  Americanization  Committee  was  one  of  the  manjy 
organs  of  the  Illinois  State  Council  of  Defense.   While  local 
defense  committees  seemed  to  have  an  adverse  affect  on   German 
Americans,  the  Americanization  Committee  was  a  real  asset  in 
oreventin"  anti-C-ermani  sm  in  /ad  i  son  and  St.  Clair  Counties. 
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naturalization.   In  Zast  3t.  Louis  the  movement  became  so 
oopular  that  saloon  keepers  established  backroom  classes 

to  teach  German  Americans  and  other  aliens  the  "Snglish 

2 

language  and  to  prepare  them  for  naturalization. 

In  a  report  issued  after  the  war  the  Illinois  State 

Council  of  Defense  summarized  its  intentions: 

"The  use  of  the  German  language,  particu- 
larly in  churches,  schools,  Sunday  schools,  etc., 
has  been  a  constant  source  of  agitation,  notably 
in  those  counties  of  the  state  which  have  a  con- 
siderable population  of  German  origin.   In 
dealing  with  this  question  we  recognize  that 
little  had  been  done  nrior  to  the  war  in  the 
way  of  discoura-ring  the  use  of  foreign  languages 
and  that  as  a  result  many  of  our  citizens  of 
German  birth  h?.d  very  sli^^ht  knowledge  of  English 
and  depended  on  German  for  their  religious, 
political  and  social  knowledge  and  inter- 
course ."  -^ 

rhe  Americanization  Committee  urged  the  use  of  the  English 

language  wherever  younr  aeople  were  concerned.   It  also  urged 

ohat  German  lan.^uage  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  church 

services  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  patriotic  education 

and  for  "the  stimulation  of  a  higher  standard  of  American 

citizenship.""^ 

German  orranizaoions  caui'ht  the  soirit  of  adverse  oubllc 


2£asT:  5t.  Louis  Journal,  February  7,  1917 >  1. 
-"■-inal  .leport ,  93. 
^Ibid.  ,  9  309^. 
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ooir.lon  and  char:s"ed,  in  varyiac  desrees,  zhe   lar.'ituai^e ,  or 
f-xictlon  of  tne  or.^anization.   The  Lebanon  C-egay^  7erein  went 
so  far  as  to  remove  the  Kaiser's  picture  and  donate  an  award 
it  had  received  from  the  Kaiser  to  the  local  Red  Cross  unit. 
The  award  was  solid  gold,  and  when  sold  it  added  considerably 
to  the  fund  for  ba.-;dases  sent  to  American  soldiers  in  Z^arope,^ 

^uite  often  such  patriotic  gestures  were  oreceded  oy 
the  introduction  of  the  national  anthem  at  all  club  functior.s, 
or,  at  the  very  least,  the  or.<?anization  made  a  practice  of 
publicly  endorsir.i-  the  nresident.   One  orfranization,  the 
"enan  Landwehr  Eenevolent  Society  of  last  3t.  Louis  and 

-elleville,  which  consisted,  of  53  orominent  German  .-.mericar.s, 

6 
made  a  practice  of  endorsing'  'vilson  at  each  meerln^-.    Some 

3 

societies  such  as  the  Jew  Athens  /erein  '/orwaert^  only  chant'ed 

^helr  name  to  something  more  American  while  others  entered 
into  open  conflicts  among  themselves  on  which  society  was 
truly  loyal.   .-lany  of  these  interorganizational  disputes  did 
not  subside  until  after  the  war.   The  Z?urn<gi-g«±ns  of  Smithton 
carried  on  a  disoute  with  several  of  the  Belleville  organ- 
iirations  until  an  open  feud  was  narrowly  avoided  by  a  joint 
committee  composed  of  members  from  each  organization  which  met 


^Lebanon  Advertiser,  June  21,  1913,  1;  the  Kaiser  awarded 
"•ermar.  societies  Ir.  tr.e   'Jnited  States  with  a  ^-old  medallion 
after  twenty-five  years  of  existence.   The  "-esay  Verelr 
donated  its  German  award  to  illustrate  its  o.erican  patriotism, 

"East  St.  Louis  Journal ,  .ipril  26,  1917,  1. 
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7 
in  Belleville  and  resolved  their  differences. 

The  German  language  suffered  a  great  deal  in  the 
.Americanization  movement.  On  February  12,  1917  i^  Belle- 
ville, the  German  American  Alliance  adopted  a  resolution  to 
publish  all  its  records  in  English,  and  all  two  thousand 
menbers  elected  to  support  Wilson  in  "v.fhatever  action  [he^ 
oroposed  to  take"  against  Germany.    Zy  i.'ovember  1^,  1913 
the  Belleville  Liederkranz  Society  chan,^ed  its  lan^ua^e  and 
wri~ten  records  to  English.   The  "loyal"  Xew  Athens  Verein 
Vorwaert;^  began  carrying  on  its  business  in  jjnglish  on  April 
19,  1918  and  changed  its  name  to  the  .\Iew  Athens  Singing 
Society.   The  Belleville  Turft^e veins,  shortly  after  the  Mew 
Athens  Organization  changed,  voted  to  call  themselves  the 
Belleville  Turners.^ 

Debate  over  the  English  language  started  as  early  as 
January  11,  1915  when  the  Holy  Cross  German  Lutheran  Church 
congregation  in  Collinsville  dedicated  its  new  church  in  both 
English  and  German.   When  the  suggestion  to  change  reached 
Saint  Paul's  Episcopal  church  of  Belleville  in  I916,  the 


^Belleville  Advocate,  October  22,  1919,  1;  November  3, 
1919,  1. 

3_ 
j;eilevllle  Xews  Democrat,  February  12,  1917,  1;  see 
comments  in  Belleville  Advocate,  February,  1917,  2. 

^Lebanon  Advertiser,  Aoril  19 »  1913,  1;  Belleville, 
-r^vocate.  May  14,  1913,  1. 
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church  leaders  voted  to  retain  the  Gernian  language,   in 
Alton  only  one  of  the  churches  changed  before  the  war,  but 
several  Methodist,  Lutheran,  and  Catholic  churches  changed 
their  language  from  German  to  English  between  191?  and  I9I8. 
Ihe  small  German  community  of  Alhambra,  Illinois,  which  was 
one  hundred  per  cent  German,  continued  to  have  a  monthly 
German  service  until  19  30*   There  was  also  no  violence  in 
that  community. 

Many  schools  were  affected  by  the  anti-German  attitudes 
of  their  communities.   Lebanon  voted  out  the  use  of  German 
and  the  teaching  of  German  as  a  course  of  study  in  August 
15 »  1913.   Belleville  dropped  all  courses  in  German  six 
months  earlier  and  replaced  them  with  studies  of  "community 
and  national  life."   In  Gollinsville  the  Lutheran  parochial 
school  discontinued  religious  instruction  in  German  in  1913. 

County  governments  also  were  influenced  by  the  American- 
ization movement.   The  proceedings  of  the  St.  Clair  County 


1  A 

*  Leon  Church  to  ?ranl-c  G.  Adams,  November  6,  I965; 
C.  A.  Stickler,  President,  Alton  Historical  Society  to  Frank 
G.  Adams,  August  19,  I965;  James  D.  Trabue,  St.  Clair  County 
rlistorical  Society  to  Frank  G.  Adams,  A^-igust  14,  I965;  see 
also  Belleville  Advocate,  ::ovember  l4,  1913,  2;  Gollinsville 
Herald,  June  11,  1915,  1;  East  St.  Louis  Journal ,  March  26, 
1917,  2. 

-'--'•Lebanon  Advertiser,  August  I6,  1913,  1;  Gollinsville 
Herald,  August  23,  1913,  1;  Belleville  Advocate,  January  24, 
1913,  3;  Bast  3t.  Louis  Journal,  i'^.ay  I6,  1917,  3;  one  teacher 
■•'fas  suspended  because  she  admired  one  of  Wilson'  s  critics-- 
Senator  Lafallete  of  Wisconsin. 
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Board  of  Supervisors  were  prohibited  to  the  Belleville  Post 

jjeitung  In  May,  1917.   The  Supervisors  prohibited  the  pro- 

12 

ceedings  from  being  translated  Into  the  German  language. 

It  was  quite  obvious  during  191?  and  1913  that  "things" 
German  would  not  be  tolerated.   Many  cooperative  responses 
froa  German  Americans  came  as  a  result  of  the  persuasive 
action  of  the  Americanization  Committee.   It  must  be  noted, 
however,  that  this  was  also  the  first  active  interest  the 
state  government  had  in  Americanizing  Germans,  and  this  was 
also  true  of  local  governments.   It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  affect  of  the  Americanization  Committee  because  so  much 
lni:imldatlng  occurred.   It  is  impossible  to  determine  which 
orranization  changed  as  a  result  of  persuasion  and  which  from 
coercion. 

On  April  17,  1917  sheriff  Jenl^ln  Jenkins  of  Madison 
County  Issued  a  proclamation  that  Germans  in  his  county, 
would  be  granted  the  same  liberties  as  other  American  citizens. 
However,  throughout  the  war  years,  county  and  city  officials 
vfere  unable  to  prevent  violence  against  suspected  pro-Germans. 
Shortly  before  Jenkins'  announcement  a  vigilante  committee 
met  in  Bast  St.  Louis  to  activate  a  semi  secret  society  that 
had  not  been  In  use  since  1370.   The  committee  publicly 


-••^Belleville  Advocate,  August  29,  1917,  1. 
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announced  that  it  was  being  formed  to  "rid  2ast  St.  Louis 

1 T 
of  certain  undesirable  elements."  -^  Undoubtedly  the  aim  of 

this  committee  was  not  directed  at  German  Americans,  but 
against  the  many  Negroes  who  had  recently  moved  into  the  area. 
Still,  its  demands  on  German  Americans  to  be  more  patriotic 
increased  the  general  anti-German  feeling  in  St.  Clair  County. 

During  1917-1913  vigilance  committees  and  mobs  plagued 
local  law  enforcement  officers.   Their  activities  were  sporadic, 
and  rarely  was  there  an  indication  that  an  outburst  of  anti- 
German  sentiment  was  forthcoming  until  it  occurred.   In  many 
areas  very  minor  outbursts  were  followed  months  later  by  more 
extreme  action.   In  Staunton,  Illinois,  a  mining-  town  located 
in  the  northern  portion  of  3t.  Clair  County,  on  April  2,  191? 
the  sCx.ooi  superintendent  created  an  impossible  situation  when 
he  called  in  Secret  Service  agents  to  investigate  a  family 
whose  son  had  failed  to  salute  the  American  flag  during  a 
school  ceremony.   The  boy  and  his  father  were  questioned  first 
by  the  school  board,  and  later  by  federal  agents.   When  the 
boy  agreed  to  administer  a  proper  salute  to  the  flag  before 
the  stuaent  body,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  school.   The 


"■-^iast  St.  Louis  Journal,  January  1^,  1917,  1;  Collins- 
ville  Herald,  April  27,  1917,  1;  a  brief  account  of  the 
conditions  in  3ast  St.  Louis  is  made  in  Edgar  Bernhard, 
Pursuit  of  Freedom;   A  lilstory  of  Civil  Liberties  in  Illinois, 
1^37-19^2,  (Chicago:   IpTTT^Tr" 
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father  was  held  by  federal  agents  for  encouraging  his  son 
not  to  salute. -^^ 

This  should  have  been  an  indication  to  local  authorities 
that  anti-German  sentiments  were  running  high.   'iith  such  a 
tempo  of  patriotisia  it  would  seeis  likely  that  other  outbursts 
ni:5ht  occur.   For  a  year  nothing  unusual  occurred  in  that 
community,  but  on  February  15»  1913  violence  occurred  that 
shocked  the  county.   During  a  United  ■■■■line  'iorkers  meeting 
one  Severion  Oberdan  petitioned  the  menbers  for  ilOO.OO. 
Cberdan  was  a  mine  worker  fro':::  ;;okoniis,  Illinois  who  had  been 
accused  of  passing  Industrial  V.'orkers  of  the  World  pamphJLets 
to  miners.   He  and  his  laivyer,  T-owar^  zletzen,  of  Chicago 
asked  for  the  funds  to  be  used  for  eroenses  in  defending 
Cberdan.   At  first  the  miners  agreed,  but  the  president  of 
the  local  refused  to  endorse  the  check  because  he  believed 
it  was  a  pro-German  attempt  to  involve  the  United  Mine  Workers 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  United  States  government.   It 
was  not  long  before  the  meeting  turned  into  a  brawl.   It  might 
have  lasted  for  some  time  if  the  Staunton  '/igilance  Committee 
had  cioz    interfered.   The  Vigilance  Committee  had  been  vraiting 
for  Cberdan  and  Metzen  outside  the  hall.   They  seized  the  two 
while  the  miners  were  settling  their  differences  and  quickly 


■'■  last  St.  Louis  Journal,  April  2,  1917,  3. 
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aarched  them  outside  of  town  where  tar  and  feathers  waited. 
After  both  men  were  thoroughly  tarred  and  feathered,  they 
were  forced  to  kiss  the  American  flag  several  times,  and 
escorted  farther  out  of  to;^m  with  a  warning  not  to  return.  -^ 

Cn  an  earlier  occasion,  during  a  patriotic  celebration 
in  ilast  St.  Louis  on  April  3,  1917,  a  mob  of  irate  citizens 
attacked  a  German  carnival  band.   Judge  Daniel  W.  Maddox  of 
Litchfield,  who  led  the  antagonized  crowd,  kicked  in  the  bass 
drum  and  warned  the  band  not  to  return  until  they  could 
correctly  play  the  national  anthem.   The  band  lost  many  of 
their  instruments  in  the  scuffle  that  followed  Maddoxes' 
warning.   The  crowd  was  too  auch  for  them  and  they  were 
partly  pushed,  and  partly  carried,  out  of  town.-'-^ 

.;ot  only  was  there  violence  from  mobs,  but  on  several 

occasions  newspapers  promoted  anti-German  feelings.   The 

Collinsville  Herald  reported  an  incident  on  April  13»  191? 

which  is  indicative  of  the  popular  mood. 

"Joel  Zumbald,  well  known  conductor  of  the 
Interurban  was  given  a  wholesome  lesson  in  pat- 
riotism early  this  week  oy   one  of  his  fellow 
employees.   The  school  of  instruction  was  held 
az  the  car  sheds  in  Zaryville.   Zumbald,  it  is 
reported,  has  been  more  appreciative  of  the 
yellow  and  black  of  the  Kaiser's  excutcheon 
than  the  red,  white,  and  blue;  so  much  admired 


-^^--ranite  City  Press-Record,  February  15,  1913,  1. 
I'^Iast  St.  Louis  Journal ,  April  3,  191?,  1. 
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by  the  other  interurban  employees.   An  arsn^ment 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  emblems 
resulted  in  motorman  Blackstock,  a  wiry  Ken- 
tucklan,  decorating  Joel's  left  eye  in  his 
favorite  colors.   It  is  also  reported  that  had 
not  bystanders  interfered  the  Job  of  decorating 
would  have  been  more  thorough.   Too  bad!"-'-''' 

As  the  war  continued  mob  action  resulted  from  the  most 
minor  utterances  against  the  United  States.   In  Dupo,  Illinois, 
a  city  south  of  East  3t.  Louis,  James  Meyer,  a  k2   year  old 
blacksmith  of  German  descent,  met  with  misfortune  over  the 
weather.   Meyer,  an  employee  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad 
yards,  speculated  on  the  weather  to  his  fellow  employees.   "If 
it  was  cloudy  April  7,  1913,"  said  Meyer,  "the  Kaiser  would 
win  the  war,  and  if  it  was  clear  the  United  States  would  win." 
The  utterance  on  the  war  and  weather  was  made  shortly  before 
quitting  time  on  Friday,  April  6.   The  next  day  the  Dupo 
7i:rilance  Committee  met  and  determined  that  Meyers  should  be 
taught  a  lesson.   On  Sunday  afternoon  a  crowd  of  nearly  one- 
hundred  citizens  appeared  at  the  Meyers'  home.   ?Ieyer  was 
"captured"  with  little  resistance  from  himself,  or  his  family, 
and  after  kissing  the  American  flag  several  times,  and  declar- 
ing publicly  he  was  truly  a  loyal  citizen,  the  crowd  dis- 
persed. 


-'-'^Collinsville  Herald,  April  13,  1917,  1. 
-'-^Belleville  ;ews  Jemocrat,  Aoril  3,  1913,  3. 
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I'layor  Maxer  of  Millstadt,  that  sajne  Sunday,  narrowly 
avoided  having  a  riotous  mob  invade  the  afternoon  Liederkranz 
concert.   Most  of  the  Millstadt  citizens  had  attended  a 
Liberty  Bond  rally  on  the  main  street  of  the  city  and  were  on 
their  way  home  when  the  concert  began.   A  crowd  from  the 
rally  gathered  near  the  Liederkranz  Hall  where  German  music 
was  being  played,  but  the  mayor  declared  the  concert  cancel- 
led.  The  crowd,  however,  remained  until  the  band  folded  its 
instruments  and  hurriedly  left.  -^ 

On  February  23,  1913  in  Steelville,  a  community  south  of 
:'Iadison  County,  the  local  vir:ilance  committee  marched  in  a 
parade  to  the  German  Lutheran  Church  to  demand  that  the 
minister  abandon  the  practice  of  delivering  his  Sunday  service 
in  German.   Fearing  mob  violence  from  the  townspeople,  the 
city  council  on  April  2,  1913  passed  an  ordinance  forbidding 
the  use  of  the  German  language  on  streetcars  and  in  "other 
public"  places.   The  vigilance  committee  was  not  satisfied. 
On  the  following  Sunday,  Faster,  several  members  of  the  vig- 
ilance comjiittee  attended  the  German  Lutheran  services  only 
to  find  the  minister  delivering  his  sermon  in  English,  and  a 
small  American  flag  standing  next  to  the  pulpit. 

A  few  weeks  later,  citizens  of  Belleville  became  aroused 
by  the  district  meeting  of  German  r-lethodist  ministers  held  in 


^^Ibid.,  April  15,  1913,  1. 
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the  Belleville  German  Methodist  church  on  May  1^,  1913.   The 
/■ethodist  Bishop  was  present,  but  later  said  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  prayers  offered  since  they  were  in  German.   Two 
German  ministers  from  southern  Illinois  were  accused  of  offer- 
ing prayers  for  the  safety  and  success  of  the  Kaiser's  armies 
over  Europe.   One  person  reported  to  the  East  St.  Louis  Journal 
that  a  young  girl,  wearins-  an  American  flag  in  her  lapel,  was 
told  by  a  "spinster,  pro-German  woman"  to  remove  it.   Many 
other  riomors  floated  about  the  city  until  a  few  days  later  the 
congregation  held  a  mass  meeting.   They  voted  to  not  only 
change  the  language  of  the  church,  but  also,  the  name  of  the 
church. ^^ 

Not  all  instances  were  quite  as  open  as  those  thus  far 
mentioned.   In  Lebanon,  community  leaders  offered  a  chautaugua 
during  the  summer  for  the  education  and  interest  of  local 
citizens.   During  the  summer  of  1913,  the  week  long  lecture 
and  arts  festival  featured  William  Jennings  Bryan.   Bryan 
chose  "o  speak  on  the  true  nature  of  American  patriotism. 
Vhen  iryan's  train  arrived,  he  was  met  by  several  citizens 
who  ur~el  him  to  select  a  less  controversial  topic.   -le  did, 
but  local  citizens  stated  it  was  lacking  in  enthusiasm  so 
typical  of  the  speaker.   He  later  delivered  another  address 
to  the  local  Hethodist  College,  and  again,  was  asked  to  steer 


2°Ibid.,  April  2,  1918,  1-2. 
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away  from  anything  on  the  war  or  German  A-nericans. 

Seemingly  isolated  occurrences  such  as  these  would  not 
form  a  pattern  of  anti-German  feelings  in  every  community. 
However,  these  episodes  of  mob,  or  vigilance  committee  violence 
did  condition  the  people  to  accept  greater  infringements  on 
oeaceable  communities.   Rumors  and  accusations  sooradically  ran 
rampant.   For  instance,  iilliam  W.  V/inklemann,  Dean  of  the 
Belleville  5ar  Association,  was  nearly  dischare^ed  from  his 
duties  because  of  a  local  rumor  that  he  was  an  enemy  alien. 
Li'^e  Winklemann,  others  suffered  from  rumors  and  attacks, 

which  were  not  violent  but  added  to  zhe   over  all  anti-^-erman 

22 

feeling.     A  bond  salesman  in  Lebanon  was  accosted  oy  local 

citizens  as  being  -oro-German  because  he  dressed  in  an  old, 
German  made  suit.   At  tne  time,  he  was  on  his  way  co  iilver 
?ree>  to  fish  and  wore  tne  ol-j  suit  as  a  protec::ion  against 
briars.   He  was  nearly  drafted  by  local  authorities  for  one 
of  the  work  crews  repairing  the  street.   On  another  occasion, 
a  German  farmer  was  so  afraid  that  local  authorities  would 
attack  him  that  he  jumDed  into  Silver  Creek  and  subsequently 

ZVO'/Tfl.  ^^ 


"^last  3t .  Louis  Journal ,  :'!ay  15,  191 ->  1. 

^^lebanon  Advertiser,  April  5,  1913,  5;  June  23,  1517,  3. 
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Leon  Church  to  ?rank  1-.  .-.dams,  'ovemoer  ",  19b5, 

Lebanon  Advertiser,  September  17,  1913,  2;  jelleville  .-.dvocate, 

February  25 >  1913,  ^. 
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Such  aGtlvltles  were  not  restricted  to  the  two  counties 
studied,  nor  to  Illinois.   There  seeiied  to  be  a  national 
rising  against  German  Americans,  or  for  that  matter  anyone 
opposing  the  war.   On  July  l6,  1917  in  Flat  River,  Missouri 
foreign  miners  were  rounded  up  and  escorted  out  of  town  by 
"Datriotic"  citizens  because  " foreigners  were  taking  jobs 
away  from  Americans." ^^   Sometimes  the  situations  in  other 
states  were  quite  similar  to  those  of  Madison  and  St.  Clair 
Counties.   For  Instance  a  year  before  William  Ehrhardt  of 
Lebanon  was  convicted,  ^5  a-,  lowa  Lutheran  minister  named 
■;ilhelm  Schumann  had  a  similar  fate.   Schumann  a  native  of 
Germany  was  arrested  on  charges  of  violating  the  Espionage 
Act  during  a  Sunday  sermon.   He  allegedly  stated  that  the 
war  was  a  capitalist  class  struggle  and  buying  War  Bonds  was 
a  "great  big  humbug."-"^   Schumann  was  sentenced  to  five 
years  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas.   Another  case  occurred  in 
;,orth  Dakota  where  a  German  minister  was  sentenced  to  two 

years  at  Leavenworth  for  alle-^edly  saying  prayers  for  a 

27 
German  victory. 


~^T,.    G.  Peterson  and  'lilbert  C.  ?lte,  Cooonents  of  War 
(Madison,  Wisconsin,  1957),  3^;  hereafter  cited  Peterson. 

--See  above,  20. 

2 ^Schumann  7.  United  States,  253  ?ed .  233  (3th  Cir.  1919), 
as  cited  in  PetersorTj  i^ . 

2"^  Montana  7.  United  States,  262  ?ed .  233  (?th  Cir.  1919), 
as  cited  in  Peterson,  T^. 
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Though  these  are  only  a  few  examples  cited  outside  of 
the  areas  studied  many  occurred  that  exoressed  the  nations 
tendency  toward  persecution  of  any  anti-war  or  Dro-':-erman 
views.   Professor  ?rede  Castebers-,  of  the  University  of  Oslo, 
describes  the  United  States  during-  1916-1913  as  a  period 
wnen,  "both  the  authorities  and  the  peoole  reacted  violently.., 

as-ainst  everything  which  might  weaken  the  country's  war 

23 
effort  or  threaten  its  security." 

Certainly  the  activities  of  some  government  agencies 
heloei  to  condition  these  feelin,?s.   2y  Xovember  1917  several 
a.rencies  had  created  si'uations  which  seemed  to  "hor  tie  every 
disloyal  German  American,  feed  every  pacifist  raw  meat,  and 
hanr  every  traitor  to  a  lamppost  to  insure  success  in  fthe"] 
war.""^   The  committee  on  Public  Information  which  was 
created  on  April  1^,  191?  at  the  request  of  Mewton  D.  Baker, 
iecre-ary  of  '//ar,  who  believed  "censorship  and  publicity 
[coul:"]  be  Joined  in  honesty" -^"^   named  George  Creel,  a  pro- 
gressive journalist,  chairman.   Creel  geared  propaganda  to 
oersuade  the  American  peoole  :;hat  every  German  soldier  was 
a  violent  beast  and  every  r-erman  a  soy.   He  promoted  the  ic.ea 


frede  Casteberg,  .-freedom  of  Soeech  In  the  ;^est , 
(.ewYork:   I960),  l6l-lo2. 

~^ocheiber,  2?. 

-^I3id.,  30. 
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chat  spies  and  saboteurs  "lurked  behind  every  bush."^ 

There  were  several  articles  relating  to  loyal  citizens  cap- 
turing spies  printed  in  Hadison  and  St.  Clair  County  papers 
from  I9I7-I9I8,   Many  were  continued  stories  which  were 
reprints  from  novels  or  short  stories.-^   Also,  it  was  the 
Zveel   Committee  that  dubbed  Saurkraut  liberty  cabbage.  -^ 
j^pecial  Assistant  Attorney  General  John  Lord  O'brian  re- 
marked in  1919:   "--'O  other  one  cause  contributed  so  much  to 
the  oppression  of  innocent  men  as  the  systematic  and  indis- 
criminate agitation  arainst  what  claimed  to  be  an  all  per- 

34 
vasive  system  of  German  espionac-e ." -^ 

The  Creel  Committee  was  at  least  partly  responsible 
for  this  agitation  by  creating  an  atmosphere  that  everywhere 
innocent  people  were  in  danger  of  the  enemy.   Zven  Attorney 
General  Gregory  was  critical  of  these  activities.   He  com- 
plained that  the  Department  of  Justice  v;as  constantly  being 
hampered  by  "supposed  unpunished  alien  enemy  activities" 
vrhioh  he  thought  untrue  but  investigated  them  to  prevent 


31ibid.,  16. 

^'^Granite  City  ?ress-?.ecord  July  15,  1917*  i;  the  articl; 
was  a  short  story  about  a  loyal  citizen  who  captured  a  spy. 
Other  stories  appeared  in  the  2ast  St.  Louis  Journal .   Though 
these  were  not  the  work  of  Creel's  Committee  they  had  the 
same  tones  presented  by  the  Committee. 

-'-^Scheiber,  passism. 

'  Ibid.,  lo. 
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"public  controversies."'^'* 

O'brian's  evaluation  of  the  3-eneral  condition  of  the 
hysteria  of  communities  was  discussed  before  the  ■.;ew  York 
Bar  Association  in  1919.   An  extract  of  that  discussion 
follows  as  an  illustration  of  the  many  false  stories  origin- 
ating from  newspapers,  defense  committees,  patriotic  societies 
and  even  some  members  of  Congress. 

"A  phantom  ship  sailed  into  our  harbors  with 
gold  from  the  Solsheviki  with  which  to  corrunt  the 
country;  another  ohantom  ship  was  found  carry inp- 
ammunition  from  one  of  our  harbors  to  Gerjiany;  sub- 
marine captains  landed  on  our  coasts,  went  to  the 
theater  and  spread  influenza  ?-erms;  a  new  snecies 
of  pigeon,  thourht  to  be  C-erman,  was  shot  in 
Michigan;  mysterious  aerordanes  floated  over  Kansas 
at  night,  etc.   Then  there  were  the  alleged  spies 
themselves — Spoermann,  alle;red,  intimate  of  Bern- 
storff,  landed  on  our  coasts  by  the  U-53»  admin- 
istrator of  lara-e  funds,  cau,?;ht  spying  in  our 
camps,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  plamber  from  Baltimore. 
Several  other  allea-ed  soies  caught  on  the  beaches 
signaling  to  submarires  were  subsequently  released 
because  they  were,  in  the  several  cases,  honest 
men,  one  of  whom  has  ''oeen   changing  an  incandescent 
lizht  bulb  in  his  hotel  room,  another  of  whom  was 
trying  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  passerby  on 
the  beach,  etc.   There  was  no  coiumunity  in  the 
country  so  small  that  it  did  not  produce  a  complaint 
because  of  failure  to  intern  or  execute  at  least  one 
alleged  German  spy.   These  instances  are  cited, 
not  to  make  light  of  the  danger  of  hostile  activi- 
ties, nor  to  im-oly  that  incessant  vigilance  was 
not  necessary  in  watchin."-  the  German  activities, 
but  to  show  how  imxjossible  it  was  to  check  that 
kind  of  war  hysteria  and  war  excitement  which  found 


-5  c 

^■^ j^echariah  ';^hafee,    Jr.,    ?ree    Speecn  m   tne  United 
States    (Cambridge:      195^),    06. 


^"Ibid.,    64, 
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expression  in  impatience  with  the  civil  courts  and 
the  oft-recurring  and  false  stateaient  that  this 
government  showed  undue  leniency  toward  enemies  within 
our  gates." 37 

The  fears  expressed  by  O'brian's  description  were 
especially  strong  in  Madison  and  St.  Clair  Counties.   A 
belief  that  the  federal  government  might  not  give  a  sus- 
pected spy  his  just  due  was  staunchly  believed  by  state 
and  local  leaders,  and  undoubtedly,  by  local  citizens.   3y 
the  spring  of  1913  law  enforcement  melted  away  in  Collins- 
ville  while  three  hundred  persons  expressed  their  vengeance 
on  an  unfortunate  "German  suspected  of  spying. 


^^ibid. ,  65,  Chafee  points  out  that  93  per  cent  of  all 
reported  pro-German  plots  did  not  exist. 


IV 

R0B3RT  P-AUL  FR/.GZH:  MARTYR  OR  3?Y? 

The  editor  of  the  Golllnsville  Herald  on  September  23, 
1917  captured  the  mood  of  his  readers  when  he  published  a 
warninj  to  German  American  citizens.   In  bold-type  he  icrote, 
"The  mass  public  sentiment  in  Collinsvllle  at  present  is 
in  no  humor  to  listen  calmly  to  light  or  insinuating  remarks 
about  America  or  the  war."    Collinsville' s  attention, 
Just  six  months  later,  was  focused  on  the  nation's  first 
lynchine  of  a  German  which  occurred  outside  that  city  on 
April  5,  1913. 

I>aring  the  early  morninc'  hours  a  mob  of  several  hundred 
oeople  marched  a  German  alien  a  few  miles  outside  the  city 
and  ceremoniously  hanged  him.   The  victim,  Robert  Paul  Prager, 
was  a  squat  man  about  thirty- three  years  old  with  one  glass- 
eye  and  a  handlebar  mustache.    He  had  come  to  Collinsvllle 
from  Chicago  to  work  in  the  coal  mines,  but  found  no  employ- 
ment until  Bnano's  Bakery  offered  him  a  job  as  baker's  helper. 


■^Collinsvllle  Herald,  September  23,  1917,  2. 
^Belleville  Mews  Democrat,  April  5»  1913,  6. 
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prager  had  had  experience  as  a  baker  at  the  Indiana  State 
Reformatory-^  where  he  spent  a  year  for  stealing  a  suit  of 
clothing.   He  took  a  room  In  an  apartment  house  near  Bruno's 
with  a  friend,  John  Pohl,  another  German  alien.   The  friend- 
ship between  Pohl  and  Prager  was  brief.   Once  when  Pohl 
objected  to  Prager' s  obsession  to  be  an  American,  prager 
turned  him  in  to  authorities  and  Pohl  spent  32  days  in 
jail.^ 

Prager  had  lived  in  Illinois  since  I905.   When  war  with 
"-emany  was  imminent,  he  tried  to  join  the  Navy  but  was  re- 
jected because  of  his  -lass-eye. 

After  a  fe;v  months  at  Bruno's,  prager  obtained  a  job 
at  the  Donk's  mine  outside  Maryville,  Illinois.   Working 
as  a  night  shift  laborer  was  not  the  kind  of  work  Prager 
desired  and  he  tried  to  join  the  United  'Alne   Workers 
in  order  to  improve  his  working  situation.   At  this  point  the 
life  of  Robert  Prager  changed  considerably.   Because  miners 
believed  he  was  a  socialist,  he  was  rejected  by  the  president, 
James  ?ornero,  and  Prager  verbally  attacked  the  president  in 


-Ibid.,  Auril  I5,  1913,  6;  Colllnsvllle  Herald,  >!ay  3, 
1913,  T. 

Belleville  News  Democrat,  April  12,  1913,  6. 

-Belleville  Mews  Democrat,  Aoril  6,  1913,  4-6;  Jenison, 
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an  open  letter  to  the  miners. 

"Dear  Brothers: 

In  regard  to  affairs  last  night,  I  ani  compel- 
led to  make  this  statement  to  you.   I'ly  name  is 
Robert  P.  Prager  of  203A  Vandalia  Street,  Collins- 
ville,  Illinois.   The  statements  uttered  by  your 
president  of  your  local  No.  1302,  Mr.  J.  pornero, 
and  also  the  action  taken  by  him  to  talce  away  my 
daily  bread  in  such  a  manner  as  herein  stated,  is 
not  the  action  or  will  of  your  people  as  a  working- 
man'  s  union. 

I  have  respect:  for  your  officials  if  on  legal 
duty  and  will  obey  their  commands  to  the  letter. 
I  have  been  a  union  man  at  all  times  and  never 
once  a  scab  in  all  my  life,  and  for  this  reason  I 
appeal  to  you  an  honest  workingman  as  myself  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  hearing  of  your  comjnittee.   I 
ask  you  in  the  r.e.m   of  humanity  to  examine  me  to 
find  out  what  is  "che  reason  I  am  kept  out  of  work. 

I  have  kept  the  union  informed  from  the  very 
beginning  of  my  emoloyment  at  the  y.aryville  mine. 
I  have  put  in  and  signed  two  applications,  the 
first  with  Mr.  Wilheim,  and  the  second  with  Mr. 
Ben  Kettle.   I  have  also  had  my  application 
signed  by  three  of  your  good  standing  members  who 
have  worked  with  me  at  various  mines. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  practical  miner,  but 
do  claim  to  have  worked  over  four  years  in  mines 
as  a  laborer,  most  of  this  time  as  a  timber  man. 
In  regard  to  my  loyalty,  I  will  state  that  I  am 
heart  and  soul  for  the  good  old  U.S.A.,  I  am  of 
C-erman  birth,  which  accident  I  cannot  help,  and 
also  have  declared  my  intention  of  U.S.  citizenship. 
'Ay    second  papers  are  due  to  be  Issued  very  soon  if  I 
am  granted  same.   Please  give  this  ap-oeal  due  con- 
sideration and  allow  me  to  return  to  work. 

Yours  in  respect, 
Robert  ?.  Prager 

I  further  wish  to  state  that  I  was  branded  a  liar 
in  public  by  your  president,  James  Fornero.   3y 


"^idgar  Bemhard,  Pursuit  of  freedom;  or) .  ci_c . ,  112. 
Hereafter  cited  as  pur su  1 1  of  freedom.   See  ''Sditorial," 
3elleville  News  Democrat,  _^■^ril  5,  1913,  ^-6. 
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hl!a  I  was  branded  a  Gernian  spy,  which  he  cannot 
prove.   Also,  this  gentleman  tried  to  have  me 
arrested  at  Zdvjardsville,  Karyville,  and  Collins- 
ville,  Illinois,  and  did  not  succeed  in  any  of 
these  places.   I4r.  Fornero  tried  to  have  an 
an.^ry  mob  deal  with  me.   I  also  was  informed 
by  him  to  leave  my  home  at  once  and  never  a^ain 
come  to  Maryville  if  I  knew  what  was  good  for 
my  health.   Also,  please  state  to  your  union  for 
what  reason  you  have  keot  a  brother  workinerman  that 
is  honest,  lawbiddinr  and  loyal  and  take  his 
bread  away — Robert  Paul  Prater." '^ 

The  ansry  mob  ?ra~9r  referred  to  attempted  an  attack 
on  him  in  Maryville  on  the  afternoon  of  April  2,  1913. 
Prater  had  declared  himself  a  socialist  to  several  Mary- 
ville businessmen  and  if  ;;ose  Johnson,  the  District  Tie^Dre- 
sentative  for  the  United  .line  'viorkers  had  not  interceded 
Prater,  at  the  least,  would  have  suffered  a  beating.   There 
is  no  relationship  to  the  Maryville  episode  and  Prager's 

Q 

attempted  union  membership. 

Prager's  letter  must  have  reached  Mr.  ?ornero  because 
a  committee  from  the  union  came  to  Prager's  apartment  about 
nine  o'clock  on  Aoril  ^,  1913.   They  forced  him  into  the 


'  j:elleville  Mews  ^^mocrat ,  Aoril  12,  1913,  6;  pursiait 
of  ?reedom,  112-113. 

^Collinsville  Me raid.  April  12,  1913,  1.   There  is  some 
indication  that  Prager  made  a  speech  to  Maryville  citizens. 
The  reference  to  the  speech  seemed  lost  during  the  trial. 
Me  may  have  made  a  "socialist"  speech,  however,  only  broad 
references  were  found,  nothing  was  found  as  to  its  contem:. 
Purs^ait  of  Freedom,  112;  Collinsville  Herald,  "Zztra," 
-^pril  i,  19iy,  1. 
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street  where  they  toolc  off  his  shoes  and  socks  and  paraded 
him  around  main  street  with  a  flag  draped  over  him.   Motor- 
cycle patrolman,  Fred  Frost,  brolce  up  the  foray  and  took 
pragrsr  into  protective  custody.   The  committee,  :«;ith  others, 

soon  regrouped  and  chased  officer  Frost  and  Prager  until 

9 
they  reached  the  safety  of  the  jail. 

Soon  a  mob  gazherel   outside  the  city  jail  to  see  what: 

vjas  "goins  on."   Humors  spread  that  the  police  had  captured 

a  C-erman  S"oy.   Mo  one   mentioned  that  Prarer  was  in  protective 

custody.   The  Union  Committee  were  the  only  people  involved 

before  Prarer*  s  arrest  ^nd  it  is  likely  they  v;ere  also  the 

instii:ators  of  the  runor.   Curses  and  shouts  to  see  the  spy 

brou~ht  Mayor  Sierel  from  his  home  to  brealc  up  the  mob. 

Several  drunks  were  amonr  those  milling  around  the  jail-- 

Sier~el  promptly  closed  all  forty  saloons  in  the  city.   This 

proved  to  be  a  miscalculation  since  more  'oeople  joined  the 

mobs  from  the  saloons.   ;'[any  of  these  were  also  drurJc.   One 

of  those  later  tried  for  Pra-rer's  murder  said  he  did  not 

know  about  Pragrer  until  the  police  closed  the  saloon  where 

he  had  been  drinkin.^:.     rhe  mobs  ansrer  increased  when  the 


'^.leports  on  \'ihe:i   Praxrer  was  first  mobbed  conflict.   Some 
stated  at  the  Suburban  Y  near  his  home.   Others,  more  fre- 
quently stated  in  his  apartment  on  Vandalia;  Gollinsville 
Herald ,  April  5,    1913,  1;  Pursuit  of  Freedom,  112;  Belleville 
..ews  Democrat,  April  15,  191d,  6. 

~  jelleville  Mews  ':3emoorat,  ATjril  15j  6;  Collinsville 
Herald,  .-.pril  15,  1913,  1. 
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.;ayor  refused  to  present  the  spy. 

In   a  newspaper  report  published  two  days  later  Mayor 

Siegel  described  the  mob: 

"Mob  leaders  are  slick.   They  had  two  little 
boys  of  nine  or  ten  leading  the  lynch  mob  parade. 
',fnen   I  made  supreme  efforts  to  induce  the  mob  to 
disband,  one  of  the  mob  leaders  stepped  up  to  me 
and,  pointing  to  the  flags  held  by  the  two  little 
boys,  in  a  vrarning  voice  declared:   'Mr.  Mayor  we 
dare  you  to  defy  that  flag.'   This  hint  was  suf- 
ficient for  me.   I  felt  that  I  could  not  let  the 
mob  raise  the  cry  of  disloyalty  or  pro-Germanism 
against  me."ll 

2y  11  o'clock  the  lob  had  ^rovrn  to  over  three  hundred 

persons  including  -//omen  and  children.   They  became  more  and 

more  abusive,  shoutin-  o.ad^   threatening  the  Mayor.   finally, 

one  of  the  officers  passed  the  word  that  ?rager  had  been 

secretly  taken  to  federal  authorities  in  Tast  "^t.  Louis 

1  ^ 
1:0  be  held  for  trial.  ~  Momentarily  this  seemed  to  satisfy 

the  mob  and  many  disbanded.   Then  someone  recalled  that 

the  building  had  been  completely  3urround.ed  making  it 

imoossible  for  Prater  or  the  officers  to  leave.   "Let's 

pet  him  or  go  home,"-'--'  several  shouted,  and  the  mob  stormed 

the  s':ation.   Mayor  3ierel  -00  believed  Prager  T-xas  securely 

on  his  way  to  U.  S.  District  Attorney  Karch  in  2ast  3t.  Loui; 


^Pursuit  of  freedom,  113;  Carl  wittke,  German  .-Americans 
■  xnd  I  he  ./orld  V/ar,  (Col^Jimbus:   193c),  195-^-9^-      Tereafter  cited 
,,it-ke. 

"^~:ollinsville  :ieral-;  ,  .^.pril  12,  1915,  ^. 

"-'Ibid.,  April  12,  191;,  ^;  Pursui~  of  freedom,  113- 
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allowed  the  mob  to  enter  the  jail. 

At  first  the  Collinsville  Herald  printed  a  story  that 
the  nob  upon  entering  the  jail  bound  the  four  officers  and 
besan  a  search  for  Prager  who  was  found  hiding  among  stored 
tile  in  one  of  the  empty  cells.   Later,  other  accounts  of 
the  mob  storming  the  jail  indicated  the  police  suggested 
?ra.eer  be  taken  out  of  the  city  limits  v;here  they  had  no 
jurisdiction.   The  latter  story  might  be  true  since  the 

officers  vjere  also  prosecuted,  but  in  a  separate  trial  and 

Ik 

not  for  nurder. 

On  the  way  out  of  the  cuildin~  Prasrer  was  knocked  dovrn 
from  a  blow  in  the  face,  bui:  he  was  hauled  to  his  feet  again. 
Joe  Regiel  and  'iesley  ieaver  each  held  one  of  Prager' s  arms 
and  the  mob  preceded  dov;n  the  center  of  Main  Street.  --' 
Several  times  the  victim  was  forced  to  sing  the  Star  Spangled 
manner  and  give  thjree  cheers  for  the  "red,  white,  and  blue."-"- 
Twice  streetcars  were  halted  while  Hegiel  and  Beaver  held 
Prager  before  the  light  of  the  car  for  everyone  to  see. 


1  Li 

~   A  valuable  source  for  the  mob  scene  comes  from  Joe 

?.e~iel's  testimony  before  the  .?-rand  jury.   The  Collinsville 

Herald  published  nuch  of  his  testimony  verbatim,  but  the 

actual  transcript  was  not  available;  Collinsville  Herald, 

April  12,  1;  see  also  Illinois  Versus  Regiel,  Heaver,  et.  al . , 

Hiadison  County  Circuit  Court,  Docket  B'J  209-216;  hereafter 

cited,  Illinois  vs  Hegiel,  et .  al. 

^-^Ibid.,  April  12,  1913,  1. 

^^Ibid.,  April  12,  1913,  1;  April  15,  1913,  1. 
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?inally  soaeone  suggested  Prager  remove  his  shoes  again. 

Regiel  later  reported  that  they  did  not  kno^'f  exactly 
what  they  were  going  to  do  with  him,  but  somewhere  along 
the  way  out  of  tovm  they  stopped  at  a  parked  car  and  asked 
him  If  he  wanted  to  write  anything.   He  indicated  he  did, 
and  a  young  boy  provided  him  v;ith  paper  and  pencil.   Re^iel, 

-.■jho  could  read  German  took  the  note  prager  wrote  to  be  sure 

17 
there  were  no  tricks.    The  note  read: 

"?ather,  Carl  ::enry  Prager, 
York  Street,  Dresden, 
Germany, 

Dear  Parents,  I  must  this  day,  the  fourth  of 
April,  1913,  die. 

please  pray  for  me,  my  dear  parents.   That  is 
my  last  letter  or  testimony. 

Your  dear  son  and  brother, 
Robert  Paul." 13 

:,ear  Ilaurer  Kill,  two  miles  south  of  the  city  on  the 

ot.  Louis  Road,  one  of  the  mob  climbed  a  tree  and  flung  a 

rope  over  a  limb.   One  end  was  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a 

telephone  pole,  the  other  over  the  limb  and  around  prager* s 

neck.   Several  men  hoisted  him  aptjroximately  ten  feet  off 


17 
'It  v;as  Joe  Hegiel  who  gave  the  letter  to  the  editor 

of  the  Collinsville  Herald.   The  Herald  later  turned  the 

letter  over  to  the  State  Department. 

■'•  "collinsville  Herald,  April  5»  1913,  1.   See  editorials 
sy  Telleville  Kews  Democrat,  April  5.  1913,  4;  April  3,  1913, 
4;  April  12,  1913,  4-6  for  a  liberal  view  of  Prager' s  last 
months. 
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the  ETound,  but  released  him  aa-aln.   Prater  dropped  to  his 
knees  and  prayed.   Soneone  later  reported  that,  "in  his 
prayer  Prager  had  the  earnestness  of  a  dying  man,  praying 
for  forgiveness  for  his  sins  and  declaring  his  innocence  ."-'■^ 

Again  he  was  dravrn  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  after 
a  short  while,  someone  twisted  at  his  toes  and  declared  hin 
dead.   Three  times  more  the  mob  lowered  and  hoisted  the  body 
with  a  jerk,  shouting  each  time:   "One  for  the  red,  one  for 
tne  white,  and  one  for  the  blue." 

Two  hours  later  the  nob  released  the  officers  at  the 
jail  and  they  cut  Pra:Ter' s  body  down.   It  was  taken  to 
Schumacker* s  Funeral  Home  in  Colllnsville .   A  few  days  later 
the  Odd  ?ellows  of  Collinsville  announced  that  they  vrauld 
see  that  prager  received  a  proper  funeral  since  an  Odd  Fellow 
.■.e:iber3hip  pin  had  been  found  in  his  coat  lapel.   Several 
hundred  local  citizens  attended  the  funeral.   The  coffin  was 
draped  with  an  American  flag  and  Odd  Fellow  members  recited 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

3n  April  5>  '^i^e  same  day  Prager  was  lynched,  Madison 
County  Coroner  iiay  A.  Lowe  and  State's  Attorney  Joseph  Streuber 
and  Illinois  Attorney  C-eneral  Tdward  J.  Sr-andage  began  initial 


I'^Ibid.,  1. 

"^Ibid. ,  April  12,  1913,  6;  April  19,  1913,  1;  pra?er 
.ed  at  approximately  12:35  a.m.  April  5>  1913. 
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proceedings  for  an  inquest.   Postmaster  Janes  E.  Simpson  of 
Collinsville  was  present  and  infornied  3rundage  that  the  United 
States  Attorney  General  had  wired  him  that  Justice  Depart- 
ment investigators  were  on  their  way  to  Collinsville  to  assist 
in  the  investigation.--'- 

That  same  day  the  -'erald  received  a  wire  from  Governor 
Lowden  which  included  a  message  to  the  people  of  Collinsville: 

"I  have  had  a  conference  with  the  Attorney 
General  and  our  offices  are  working  in  perfect  co- 
operation to  the  end  that  the  aruilty  ones  shall  be 
punished.   I  have  sent  a  deouty  to  the  scene  and 
a  representative  of  the  Adjutant  General  has  ac- 
companied him. 

Some  weeks  a~o ,  I  made  a  statement  zo    the 
sheriffs  and  peace-officers  of  the  state  ursring 
zhej   prevent  violence  against  suspected  pro- 
Sermans,  fearing  this  very  thing.   I  am  in  touch 
with  the  officials  of  Xadison  County  and  have 
informed  them  that  if  I  am  unable  through  regularly 
constituted  peace  officers  to  have  the  law  res- 
pected, there  will  be  nothing  left  for  me  to  do 
but  to  declare  martial  law.   This  I  am  prepared  to  do 
promptly. 

I  think  I  can  say  for  the  Attorney  General's 
office  and  my  own  that  every  power  with  which  we 
are  vested  will  be  used  to  the  limit  to  punish  those 
responsible  for  the  violence  in  Collinsville ."22 

On  April  12,  Coroner  Ray   Lowe  held  Joe  Regiel,  Wesley 

leaver,  Richard  Dukes,  Jr.,  Znid  Elmore,  James  porlla,  and 

William  Brockmeier  without  bail  until  a  grand  jury  could  be 

called.   3y  May  3j  the  date  set  for  the  grand  jury,  r>olice 

had  also  arrested  Calvin  ::-ilmore,  George  Davis, John  :-all- 


^^Ibid.,  April  12,  1913,  6;  Ibid.,  At^ril  5,  1913,  1; 
?.ay  S.  iaker.  Life  and  Letters,  op.  cit .  ,  "/III.,  72. 

^'"Ibid. ,  April  12,  1913,  1-^. 
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-jorth,  one  of  Collinsville' s  most  proainent  citizens,  and 
ainer,  Frank  Flannery,  19  year  old.  neighbor  to  Prager,  and 
Janies  Dematties,  Cecil  Larremor,  and  Charles  Croiamer,  all 
young  coal  diners. ^^ 

-At  the  Coroner's  inquest  and  again  during  the  grand 
jury  proceedings  Regiel  described  in  detail  his  part  in  the 
lynching.   When  Mayor  Siegel  closed  the  saloons,  he  and 
Wesley  3eaver  joined  the  crowd  to  see  who  the  C-eriaan  spy  was.-^ 
Though  he  was  drunk  he  recalled  that  it  was  he  and  "eaver 
'•rho  discovered  Prager  hid  in-  among  sonie  cartons  in  the  unused 
cell.   Regiel  was  one  of  those  who  held_  the  spy  as  they 
iiarched  do^-m  the  Main  Street  of  Collinsville .   Once  they 
reached  the  tree  Hegiel  stated  things  happened  so  fast  that 
no  one  really  suggested  they  hang  Prager;  they  just  did  it. 
It  was  Regiel  who  turned  prager* s  letter  over  to  the  Herald 
editor  to  be  sent  to  his  parents  in  l-ermany . '^•^ 

During  the  grand  jury  testimony  several  statements  were 
made  that  indicated  Prager  feared  for  his  life.   Walter  Clark, 
the  ^,onk's  Mine  Superintendent,  said  Prager  had  come  to  him 


-^Illinois  vs  Regiel,  et.  al . ,  209;  Collinsville  Rerald, 
--.pril  12,  19ia,  1- 

Regiel* s  testimony  before  the  srand  jury;  Collinsville 
Rerald,  April  12,  1918,  5. 

^^Ibld. ,  April  12,  1913,  1. 
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for  protection  and  to  ^et  help  in  jolnine-  the  union.   Mose 
Johnson,  the  District  Representative  of  the  mine  workers 
stated  he  had  agreed  to  escort  Pra;5er  to  Edward  sville  in 
order  to  seek  protection  from  Karyville  citizens.   5y  i^ay 
10,  1918  a  total  of  eleven  members  of  the  mob  were  indicted 
for  the  lynching. 2^ 

The  trial  began  on  ."'lay  I3  in  the  Circuit  Court  at  5d- 
wardsvllle,  Illinois.  During  the  first  few  days  it  seemed 
that  presiding  judge,  Louis  Bernruster  was  going  to  have  a 
difficult  time  holdin?-  court.  The  eleven  defendants,  wearing 
red,  white,  and  blue  banners  on  their  lapels,  wer^  period- 
ically encouraged  by  fl?.g  wavers  among  the  spectators.'^' 

The  two  attorneys,  defense  counsel  Judge  J.  'A.    Brandy  of 
Colllnsville,  and  State's  Attorney  Josech  P.  Streuber  of 
Highland,  had  their  problems  too.   During  the  first  few  weeks, 
7^2  talesmen  were  questioned  before  twelve  jurymen  were 
selected.   After  Streuber  questioned  256  talesmen  he  asked 
that  Sheriff  Jenkin  JerJcins  be  removed  from  his  duty  of 
selecting  talesmen.   Streuber  believed  Jenkins  was  delib- 
erately selecting  only  those  who  were  partial  to  the  defen- 
dants. 


9fi 

Illinois  vs.  Res-iel,  et.  al . ,  210-21^;  Colllnsville 
Herald.  April  12,    191:^,  1. 

•"  Pursuit  of  Freedom,  II3,  Colllnsville  Herald ,  -Tril 
26,  I91B7T: 

^^Colllnsville  Herald,  May  31,  1913,  1. 
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3treuber  presented  :nany  witnesses.   One  testifed  that 
Re^iel  had  placed  the  rope  around  Prater's  neck.   Another 
unnaxed  witness  stated  He.jiel  jerked  the  body  several  times.  ^9 
This  seems  to  be  the  only  eye  witness  testi.iony  to  the 
lynching.   Other  witnesses  stated  they  were  aaon^  the  oiob, 
out  did  not  know  who  ni,~ht  have  actually  'oee'ii   responsible 
for  the  hanging.   Hallworth  was  the  only  defendan"  who  could 
prove  his  innocence.   After  Mayor  Siexel  anxiounced  ?ra~er 
had  ceen   taken  to  East  3t.  Louis,  Plallworth  had  returned 
hone .  -^ 

The  chief  witness  for  ':he  prosecution,  Paul  Anderson, -^- 
a  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  v:as  not  allowed  to 
aopear.   A  court  rulinr  that  no  witness  be  allowed  in  the 
court  room  until  he  v;as  called  prevented  .Streuber  frora  cal- 
lin~  Anderson,   And.erson  was  coverin-  the  story  for  his 
paper,  and  was  amonr  the  soectators.   Zurin;:-  the  grand  jury 
proceedings  a  few  weeks  ea.rlier,  Anderson  had  secured  a 
confession  from  P^egiel  that  he  had  participated  if:  pulling 
the  rooe  that  hanged  Pra-er.   ?.e':iel  later  testified  that  he 


~-  Ibid. ,  May  29,  1913,  1;  P.egiel's  wife  made  a  state- 
ment CO  the  Herald  that  .ie~iel  had  fought  with  several  local 
citizens  and  beaten  her.   "She  hoced  he  hansred;"  Ibid.  ,  At)ril 
12,  1913,  1. 

30 

-allworth  was  among  the  original  committee  members 

to  attack  ?rager,  but  returned  home;  Ibid. ,  May  1,  1913,  1. 
-'-Collinsville  Me  raid ,  .'ay  29,  1913,  1. 
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was  among  the  mob  but  it  was  too  dark  and  he  was  too  drunk  to 

32 
know  what  actually  happened.^ 

Defense  coimsel  Brandy  opened  his  case  with  a  new  inter- 
pretation of  murder.   He  pleaded  "patriotic  murder."   "The 
definition  of  miirder,"  Brandy  told  the  jury,  "is  the  unlawful 
killing  of  a  hiiman  being  within  the  peace  of  the  people  and 
with  malice  aforethous^ht  ."^^  He  declared  Prager,  being  a 
German  spy,  was  not  within  the  peace  of  the  people  and  since 
officers  of  the  law  were  not  doing  their  duty  the  people 
became  the  law.   Brandy's  vritnesses  partially  substantiated 
that  Prager  was  believed  to  be  a  spy  by  most  of  the  miners, 
y.ose  Johnson  testified  that  "every  miner  works  under  constant 
dread  of  being  caught  someday  in  a  trap — a  cave-in,  a  fire, 
an  explosion.   One  spy  could  do  a  ^reat  deal  of  damage  in  a 
mine."  3^  Johjison  said  he  was  convinced  that  prager  was  a 
spy  when  he  [Prager]  asked  "which  kinds  of  explosives  caused 
the  most  damage  to  a  mine. "35   jim  yornero  stated  that  when 


32pursul_t  of  Freedom,  113' 

^^Collinsville  Herald,  May  17,  1913,  1;  June  7,  1913, 
7;  -ursuit  of  Freedom,  113;  see  also  "First  War  Lynching," 
Liti?i?fDig^st,  LVII,  (ATjril  20,  1913),  16-17;  "Lynching: 
An  ...merican  Kulture?"  ,  j-ew  Republic,  XIV,  (April  13,  1913), 
311. 

^^Collinsville  Herald,  Aoril  5,  1918,  1.   This  news  art- 
icle was  Johnsons'  original  statement  from  the  inquest  --^nich 
was  repeated  at  the  trial;  see  also  Collinsville  Herald,  April 
12,  10i3,  1. 

^^Ibid.,  April  12,  1913,  5- 
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lie  heard  about  Pra~er's  discussion  o:\   explosives  he  tried 
to  have  him  arrested  by  county  sheriff  Jenkin  JerJ<:ins  but 
did  not  succeed.   Both  Fornero  and  Johnson  testified  that 
had  riayor  Siegel  left  the  saloons  open  the  oiob  wo^Jild  not 
have  been  so  large  or  so  prone  to  react.  ^-^   '.-/alter  Clark, 
an  official  of  the  Donk's  "Ine  said  Prater's  life  wa:^  in 
danrer  all  the  time  af'er  several  Haryville  businessnen 
attacked  him  on  April  2.-'' 

ITewsnapers  show  that  continuous  testi-nony  was  riven  by 
"linor  witnesses  establi^hinr  the  eleven  defendarts  as  aenbers 
of  "he  nob.   However,  the  court  records,  the  transcri-^t  of 
the  trial  can  no  longer  be  found.   It  has  been  su-r?5~ed 
to  this  writer  that  the  trial  proceed in.-s  "nay  never  have 
been  written  down. 

Jud-e  Bernruster  ^^ave  final  instr-actions  to  the  jury 
ov-   June  3»  chargin-  the!2  that  "whatever  his  [Pra.Ter"]  offense 
it  V7as  murder  nonetheless  when  he  was  taken  from  the  hands 
of  oeace  officers  and  lynched."  33   ^^Vie  jury  took  ^2  minutes 


36ibid.,  April  5,  1913,  1. 

^^Ibid.,  1. 

^■^Pursuit  of_   Freedom,  113;  H.  C.  Peterson  and  C-ilcert  C. 
Jite,  Co':3onents  of  '/ar,  1917-1913,  (University  of  '.'/isconsin 
Press:   1957) »  202-212;  see  also  an  undated  Few  York  rribune 
clippin-  in  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Files,  LXM;',  1;  the 
clipping-  was  probably  from  June  3  or  ^,  1913  paper  -ince  i" 
discusses  the  eveni:  s.ci':    trial. 
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zo   return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  for  all  elever.  defendants 
which  was  greeted  with  shouts  and  cheering  from  che  packed 
courtrooGi.   A  farnier  froii  ?oag,  Illinois,  a  small  co-amunity 
southwest  of  Edwardsville,  stated  from  the  jury  box,  "./ell, 
I  5ues3  nobody  can  say  vie  aren't  loyal  now.   We've  done 
justice  of  the  ri;:ht  sort  for  Madison  County."  39 

I'he  effect  of  the  Prager  lynching  was  felt  all  over  the 
nation  as  well  as  in  G-ermany.   T-erraan  newspapers  played  on 
the  Prager  lynching  as  a  typical  occurrence  in  the  United 
~t3tes.     However,  Drooaganda  was  not  the  concern  nost 
voiced  in  i4adison  County  nev;spaDerr, .   5ever'al  editors  indicated 
fear  of  reprisals  froa  -erraany.  Z'ci   one  occasion,  it  was 
recalled,  when  the  British  ..dniralty  declared  U-5oat  command- 
ers criminals  of  war,  the  Cermans  starved  several  -ritish 

41 

Cificers.    The  Collinsville  Herald  published  a  speech  made 

-7  Lord  Aorthcliffe  of  the  English  Ministry  who  stated  "the 
mid-west  is  so  patriotic  [l1  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  the 
enemy  was  misdirected  and  gave  itself  vent  in  attacks  on 


-^^  Pur  suit  of  ?reedom,  113.   There  are  no  other  accounts 
of  "he  words  of  the  Poag  farmer.   Since  the  courtroom  turned, 
i/.to  a  jubilant  expression  of  patriotism  after  the  verdict, 
it  is  orobable  such  statements  were  made. 

"\  Federal  CamDai~n  Asrainst  :'ob  Violence,''  "urv'^-.', 
(  ;ay  25,  1913),  :a,  225.     '  ^ 

~:ollinsville  Herald,  -.T^ril  12,  1913,  4. 
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oersor.s  of  known  German  sympathy."    Governor  Lowden  was 
appalled  as  he  denounced  the  verdict  as  a  "deplorable  mis- 
carriage of  justice."  ^     United  States  Attorney  General 
Thomas  Gregory  speaking  to  the  American  3ar  Association 
urged  a  campaign  against  lynch  law.   Gregory  said  a  new 
approach  was  needed  to  educate  and  legislate  to  prevent 
lynchings.   "We  must  set  our  faces,"  he  said,  "against  law- 
lessness within  our  own  borders....  For   us  to  tolerate 
lynching  is  to  do  the  same  thing  that  we  are  condemning  in 


:.c  J 


ermans."  ^  Illinois  Senator  Lawrence  Yates  Sherman 


joined  officials  in  the  state  in  condemnir.?  the  lynching. 
"The  mob  was  filled  with  patriotism  from  the  brewery  not  the 
heart,"  Sherman  stated  in  the  Senate.   ...  "The  poor  drunken 
loughts,"  he  continued,  "who  couldn't  speak  proper  English 
language  themselves  thought  they  were  doing  the  nation  good."  ^ 

Mayor  Siegel,  --/ho  had  taken  the  brunt  of  the  criticism, 
telegramed  Senator  Lee  Slater  Overman  of  North  Carolina, 


^^Ibid.,  4. 

^Jenison,  7.,  7;  see  also  Jenison,  VI,  352  and  Wittke, 
195-196. 

^elleville  ,,ews  Democrat,  April  13,  1913,  5;  Survey, 
;a,,  C-iay  25,  1913),  225. 

^-'Collinsville  Herald,  April  12,  1913,  4.   Several 
interesting,  but  biring  editorials  aooeared  in  the  Belleville 
..ews  Te-oorat,  Aaril  5^  1913,  4;  Aor'il  3,  1913,  4;  .April  12, 
T9I?,  ---;  June  4,  1^13,  4-6. 
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Chairiaan  of  Legislative  Conmittee  that  the  laws  were  too 
lax.     Slegel  believed  that  had  the  laws  been  more  stringent 
prager  could  have  been  arrested  earlier  thus  saving  him  from 
the  aob.   Representative  L.  G.  Dyer  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
took  an  opposing  view  when  he  Introduced  the  Rational  Anti- 
Lynch  5111  in  the  House  of  Representatives.   The  bill,  if  it 
had  passed,  provided  for  a  fine  of  ^5,000  to  $10,000  on  ar.y 
county  in  which  a  lynchin;:  occurred  and  investigation  showed 
the  local  officials  had  not  tried  to  orevent  it.   The  bill 
would  also  make  lynchinc-  a  federal  crime  and  investir'^tlons 
would  be  carried  out  by  federal  officers. 

In  Madison  County  the  Prager  case  did  not  end  with  the 
eleven  defendants.   The  four  police  officers  who  were  "over 
powered"  by  the  mob  were  held  for  trial  for  dereliction  of 
duty  and  giving  out  false  information  to  their  superiors. 
Mayor  Slegel  as  it  has  been  oointed  out  had  not  known  Prager 
was  hiding  in  the  unused  cell.   When  officers  reported  he 


^^Ibid.,  4. 

■Representative  L.  C.  Dyer,  "Mob  Violence  In  the  United 
States,"  Survey,  XL,  (Aorll  27,  1918),  102.   '"reorge  Creel, 
Chairman  of  the  public  Information  Committee  has  an  interest  ins: 
view  to  contrast  to  Dyer's  oroposed  bill  discussed  in  Purvey. 
See  George  Creel,  "Our  Aliens — Were  They  Loyal  or  Disloyal?" 
Everybody's  Magazine,  (June  26,  1913),  36-38. 

^^Collinsville  Herald,  April  12,  1913,  4. 
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was  taken  to  East  St.  Louis,  Siegel  permitted  the  mob  to 
enter  the  jail  without  a  struggle.   The  four  were  suspended 
from  duty.  ^  The  three  union  members  who  signed  Fragers 
membership  papers  were  fined  550.00  each  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  warned  that  another  such  occurrence  would  mean 
the  loss  of  membership. 

St.  Clair  County  churches  denounced  their  sister  county 
for  a  gross  miscarriage  of  justice.   Members  of  3t.  Luke's 
German  Catholic  Church  of  Belleville  were  the  most  vocal. 
Besides  the  denunciation,  church  members  actively  supported 


Dyers'  :;ational  Anti-Lynch  3111. 
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The  Prager  lynchin-::  vras  outstanding  in  that  it  demon- 
strated to  what  lengths  mobs  would  go  to  vent  their  patriotism 
an?le.   Prager  was  not  the  only  person  lynched  in  Madison 
and  3t.  Clair  Counties  during  1916-1919,  but  he  was  the  first 
Ger-an  to  be  lynched  in  the  United  States,  and  the  only  or.Q 
in  Illinois. 

The  anpalling  circumstance  of  the  lynching  is  that  at 
no  T:lme  had  Prager  made  a  disloyal  utterance,  or  attack  an 
American  patriotic  activity.   The  statements  he  made  in  his 


^^Ibid.,  Hay  3,  1913,  1. 

^^Ibid.,  April  19,  1913,  1. 

^■^Jollinsville  Berald,  ..:ay  3,  1913,  3;  Belleville 
-idvoca-.e.  .lay  2,  1913,  1. 


or3en   letter  to  the  7Ane   Workers  Union,  the  situation  which 
ruined  his  friendship  with  John  Pohl,  and  his  attempt  to  join 
the  Navy  indicate  that  his  feelings  were  contrary  to  ^-fhat  was 
accepted  by  the  rumor  which  swept  through  the  Collinsville 
mob. 

Collinsville  Police  Chief  R.  A.  Staten  came  very  close 
to  reality  when  he  said,  "If  [prager^  had  been   spirited 
away  by  the  police,  I  believe  the  mob  would  have  vented  its 
rage  by  hanging  two  or  three  Collinsville  persons  who  have 
been  suspected  of  disloyalty."-^ 

The  fact  that  the  defendants  were  freed  and  the  apparent 
lack  of  objectivity  shown  by  the  jury  became  a  minor  issue 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  trial.   An  overwhelming  number  of 
Congressmen,  newspaper  editors,  and  even  Governor  Frank  0. 
Lowden  discussed  the  case  more  in  the  light  of  criticizing 
the  "weak"  federal  statutes  than  the  obvious  miscarriage  of 
justice.   The  Literary  Digest  found  in  a  survey  of  leading 
newspaper  editors  that  most  did  not  condemn  the  Prager 
lynching  or  any  other  but  rather  the  laws  for  being  too  lax.-'-^ 
The  Chri stain  Science  .ionitor  declared  that  mob  lynchings 
would  occur  as  lonp--  as  state  and  federal  courts  failed  to 


^"Belleville  :'ews  Democrat,  April  8,  1913,  ^, 

^^"The  First  "iar  Lynching,"  Literary  Direst,  L7II, 
(Aoril  20,  1913)  ,  16-13. 
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deal  with  the  problem  of  disloyalty . ^^ 

On  April  5  when  praixer  was  lynched  the  Senate  was  debating 
a  Sedition  Bill  which  would  provide  harsh  penalties  for 
utterances  against  the  United  States. ^5   Before  the  bill 
succeeded  through  the  Conp:ress  several  states  had  adooted 
laws  providing  severe  penalties  for  sedi-ious  SDeech.   Cali- 
fornia passed  a  bill  orovidlng  a  death  penalty  for  certain 
kinds  of  disloyalty,  and  ::ebraska  provided  penalties  up  to 
twenty  years  in  prison  for  persons  convicted  of  disloyal 
acts  or  utterances. -5'- 

It  is  too  bad  that  this  kind  of  national  attention 
should  be  aroused  by  the  prager  lynching  because  ?rap-er  had 
not  nade  disloyal  utterances,  neither  was  he  foriially  accused 
of  spying,  nor  were  Collinsville  citizens  really  interested 
in  ?ra£;ers  alleged  criae.   Prager's  death  was  not  simply  the 
result  of  a  desire  to  xDunish  a  spy,  but  rather,  a  means  through 
which  the  mob  could  dramatically  express  its  patriotism.   No 
member  of  the  mob  ever  asked  what  act  of  spying  or  sabotage 
Prgger  committed.   None  of  the  eleven  accused,  of  the  crime 
knew  anything  about  ?ra,~er's  activities,  but  rather  demanded 
to  see  what  a  "bona  fide"  spy  looked  like. 


S'+peterson,  212. 
553ee  Chapter  II. 
-'-Peterson,  213. 
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The  Prager  lynchinc;,  then,  represents  the  culaiinatlon 
of  anti-C-erman  attitudes  in  the  two  counties  which  were 
nurtured  by  the  presence  of  federal  agents  in  the  conmunity, 
by  federal  administrators,  by  loyalty  days  set  aside  for 
demonstrations,  by  the  flar  raising's,  by  the  acceotance  of 
vi-ilante  justice  for  a  court  of  law,  by  the  nature  of  these 
lav;s,  and  by  successfully  forcing  Geman  insrituoions  to 
change  their  languB.,^.e  f,    or  activity  which  to  a  hysterical 
population  was  an  adaitt:j.nce  to  sponsoring  anti-.-iaerican 
ideas  or  activities.   The  lynching;  cannot  be  co-Tipared  vrith 
any  other  single  death  res^^ltinr  fro:2  nob  violence  in  the 
history  of  Illinois.   Elijah  ?.  Love joy  died  in  Alton,  Illinois 
on  .November  7»  1337  because  he  believed,  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  set  up  a  newsriaper  to  advocate  this  belief  which 
infuriated  a  mob  who  '.billed  hizi.   The  ::ecroes  who  died  in 
the  last  3t .  Louis  race  riot  of  July  2,  19-7  represented  a 
threat  to  the  economic  status  of  union  members  and  j'esToes 
were  assisting  strike  bresiers  or  gaining  employment  at  the 
exoense  of  whites  vj-hich  perpetrated  the  riot.   In  every  other 
acz  of  mob  violence  a  deed  zj   the  oersecuted  individual  ore- 
ceded  the  violence,   prarer,  however,  represented  to  tne  :iob 
all  the  hatred  for  a  national  enemy  that  they  were  unable  to 
exoress  through  the  hundreds  of  demonstra-ions,  speeches,  and 
fl".r  rsvisings.   -he  ultimate  in  defending  the  nation  from  an  enemy 
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is  to  physically  en^a2:e  him  in  combat,  and  to  the  mob  what 
better  way  to  combat  the  nation's  enemies,  and  demonstrate 
ones  high  standards  of  patriotism  than  to  "capture"  and  pun- 
ish a  spy?  For  three  hundred  Gollinsville  residents  on  April 

en 
5,  1913  there  was  no  better  way.^' 


^'An  interesting  sidelight  occurred  when  I'iayor  Siegel 
and  Governor  Lowden  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  German 
Government  to  pay  the  cost  of  Prager's  funeral.   iv'hen  Lowden 
informed  the  United  State's  Department  of  State  that  a  bill 
for  .i$197.00  had  been  sent  to  the  Swiss  legation  for  funeral 
costs,  he  received  a  heated  note  from  the  State  Department 
and  subsequently  announced  that  the  State  of  Illinois  would 
pay  for  prager's  funeral.   See  Pursuit  of  Freedom,  112; 
Belleville  Advocate,  .lay  2,  191-3,  3;  Jenison,  VI,  352. 


GRANITE  CITY:   PATSRIJALISI^.  ??.r/3NTS  ALIEX  PROBLEMS 

Despite  the  oinnacle  of  anti-^-erman  hysteria  reached  in 
Collinsville  in  April,  1913,  it  can  not  be  construed  that 
every  commixnity  was  as  anti-German  as  Collinsville,  East  St. 
Louis,  or  Belleville.   In  Edwardsville ,  .few  Baden,  JIascoutah, 
and  Saithton,  which  are  all  heavily  populated  with  German 
minorities,  few  an'Di-^-er.'ian  eruptions  occurred,  and  in  Alhara- 
ora,  a  small  coninunity  almost  entirely  German,  there  were  no 
occurrences. 

In  Granite  City,  one  of  the  larrer  industrial  communities 
of  .''.adison  County,  efforts  to  Americanize  aliens  beean  a 
decade  before  the  declaration  of  war  in  1917.   Granite  City 
beean  changing  from  an  agricultural  shipping  center  to  an 
industrial  city  as  early  as  1392.    In  that  year  William  ?. 
and  Jrederick  G.  '.liedringhaus,  both  sons  of  a  German  immigrant. 


'Granite  City  History  1596-1946,  (Granite  Ctiy  Council: 
19^6) ,  14-15-   This  publication  was  released  by  the  city 
Council  in  19^6  as  a  bi-centennial  of  Granite  City.   The 
Prefatory  note  indicates  research  for  the  pamphlet  was  done 
by  the  local  library  staff.   Hereafter  cited  Granite  City 
History. 
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2 

founded  the  St.  Louis  Stamping  Works   (later  named  National 

3 

Enameling  and  Stamping  Company),   and  the  Granite  City  Realty 

Company.    Shares  of  stock  in  both  companies  were  distributed 
among  the  Xiedringhaus  family  including  Congressman  Frederick 
G.  ::iedringhaus  who,  with  the  aid  of  William  McKinley,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  succeeded  seven 
years  before  in  getting  Congress  to  adopt  a  high  tariff  to 
protect  American  manufacturing-,  especially,  tin  plated  and 
enameled  steel. -^   The  .Tiedrir.frhaus  family  not  only  owned  the 
3z .    Louis  Stamping  Company  which  produced  steel  cookware,  but 


also  3,500  acres  of  land  which  was  subdivided  into  tracts  for 
homes,  industries,  and  businesses.    3y  1895  the  St.  Louis 
Stamping  Company  was  not  only  producing  stamped  cookware,  but 


Granite  City  Press-HecorJ ,  September  ^,  1962,  13.   The 
issue  was  a  cooperative  venture  with  the  Alton  Evening  Tele- 
graph, and  the  Edwardsvllle  Intelligence  to  celebrate  the 
Centennial  of  Madison  County.   See  Appendix  A. 

^Granite  City  History,  19. 

^Ibid. ,  16-17.   The  i^Iledringhaus  brothers  once  decided 
to  abandon  the  -oroject  when  Eugene  Debs  was  arrested  July  7, 
1894.   Fear  that  labor  troubles  might  eventually  reach  their 
factory  caused  much  concern  in  Granite  City  (then  called 
r'inderhook)  .   The  :v'ledrlnghaus  brothers  were  at  this  time  at- 
temnting  a  oroject  along  the  lines  of  George  ',/.  Pullman 
inventor  of " the  Pullman  Palace  Car.   Pullman  not  only  owned 
the  factory  but  every  house  and  "stick  and  stone  in  town." 

^Ibid. ,  14. 

^Ibid.,  15-16. 
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also  rolling  its  own  steel  from  ninety-pound  in^rots  manu- 
factured from  iron  ore  and  scrap  steel.   The  Miedringhaus 
■brothers  invented  a  new  process  in  cookware — enameled  steel. 
The  new  enamelware  increased  sales  tenfold,  and  new  additions 
were  added  to  the  steel  mill  which  was  by  1900  a  separate 
plant  from  the  St.  Louis  Stamping;  Company.   The  mill,  named 
the  Granite  City  Steel  Coapany  was  soon  producing  more  rolled 
tin  plate  than  the  St.    Louis  Stamping  Company  could  use,  and 
the  ::iedringhauses  began  a  nation-wide  sale  of  rolled  tin- 
plate. 

In  describing  the  -ro'.-rch  of  the  city  in  I9OO  the  authors 
of  the  History  of  Granite  City  wrote: 

"Granite  City  throve  beyond  the  hopes  of 
its  founders.   A  late  comer  among  cities,  it 
abounded  with  opportunities.   Lines  of  endeavor 
with  no  apparent  saturation  point  lay  open  on 
every  side." 7 

With  the  increase  in  industries  there  was  a  natural 
demand  for  workers.   The  ■:;iedrin5haus  brothers  foresaw  the 
demand  and  built  several  brick  tenements,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  area  was  swampy  and  malaria  was  an  everyday  occur- 
rence among  the  city's  population.  A   roaring  community  none- 
theless developed  as  workers  hurried, 

"lest  the  lot  or  house  they  wanted  should  be 
sold  to  someone  else  on  the  morrow.   Scores  of  mill 


^Ibid.,  19. 
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employees  forgot  their  fears  of  malaria  and 
established  homes  in  Granite  City.   The  real 
estate  market  waxed  bullish.  An   acute  housing 
shortage  developed.   Zven  sleeping  rooms  became 
scarce,  although  Phillip  Lauff,  John  2.  Mol- 
throp,  and  ?.  Krakenbring  opened  new  hotels. 
Xany  single  men  lived  in  saloon- boarding  houses 
where  they  could  squelch  their  thirst  of  an 
evening  and  ward  off  loneliness  with  hours 
of  shop  talk.   These  establishjaents  vjent  by 
such  names  as  the  Yellow  Dog,  the  31ue  Goose, 
the  Black  3ear."^ 

It  was  during  this  oeriod  of  the  city's  history — 1900- 

1910  that  Czechs,  Poles,  Bulgarians,  Macedonians,  Lithuanians, 

Hungarians,  Bohemians,  Germans,  and  Austrians  found  their  way 

Q 

to  the  lower  west  side  of  Ira.'iite  Gity.^   2y  190?  they  numoer- 
ed  nearly  5 » 000,  and  the  federal  ImmiGracion  Commission  included 
Granite  City  in  its  survey  of  "melting  pots"  in  the  nation. 
These  east  European  immigrants  formed  a  ghetto  on  the  west  side 

and  there  fell  victim  to  the  cupidity  of  Macedonian  and  Bul- 

10   - 

garian  ''kings."     I'he  kings  owned  cottages  and  mercantile 

houses  in  which  most  of  their  couritrymen  lived.   The  Federal 

Immigration  Commission  described  the  cottages: 

"Bach  cottage  usually  had  three  rooms,  although 
some  scattered  here  and  there  have  four  rooms.   In 
each  of  these  cottages  twelve  to  sixteen  men  live, 
paying  a  rent  of  from  'l^   to  'fib  per  month.   Mul- 
tiplying  these  amounts  by  twelve  zo   get  [each  man's"} 


^Ibid.,  20. 

5lbid.,  2k. 

-'-^Ibid. ,  2^;  Albert  Field  Gilmore,  Fellowship;   The 
Biography  of  a  Man  and  a  Business,  (Chicago,  1929j,  29. 
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annual  rents,  they  are  found  to  oe  ;l63  and  ''92 
respectively.   The  cottages  are  very  similar  to 
but  not  so  good  as  those  for  which  [^southern] 
cotton  mill  OTseratives  pay  rent  of  i3   to  '}k 
monthly  ."-^l 

It  is  little  wonder  local  residents  referred  to  the  ghetto 

as  "Hungry  Hollow."     ..'inety-one  per  cent  of  these  "foreigners" 

earned  no  more  than  ■:300  a  year,  and  tvrenty-one  per  cent  earned 

n 

less  than  :j200  a  year.     3y  1911  housing  conditions  due  to 
the  influx  of  both  foreign  and  American  laborers,  were  dif- 
ficult in  the  entire  city,  but  they  were  appalling  in  Hungry 
Hollow.   Hungry  Hollow  was  se"re:rated  from  the  rest  of  the 
west  side  by  the  American  Steel  Foundry's  prooerty,  The  National 
Hnamelina-  and  Stamping  Company,  and  a  new  factory,  the  Common- 
wealth Company,  whose  property  squeezed  into  the  ghetto  back- 
yards.  The  fact  that  a  young  steel  worker,  M.  3.  Kirkpatrick, 

-il4 

running  on  an  independent  [socialist]    ticket  became  mayor 

i.'.   1911  did  not  ease  the  difficult  situation  in  the  Hollow. 


^^Ibid.,  25-26. 

Ralph  Adams  to  ?rank  Adams,  June  1,  I966.   Halph  Adams 
has  been  a  resident  of  Cranite  City  for  the  past  forty-two 
years;  Granire  City  Press-Record,  (June  2,  I916),  1;  granite 
y~^'j^   History,  29. 

-3granite  City  History,  24. 

Ibid. ,  27.   Roster  of  Mayors  located  ir  the  Cranite  City 
Hur.icioal  Huildin?-  shows  M.  3.  Kirkroatrick  holding  office  in 
1911-191^,  1917-1913,  1927-1930,  1937-19^5.   Only  during  I9II- 
1-14  was  he  referred  to  as  a  socialist.   Curing  other  elections 
he  is  listed  as  an  Indeoendent. 
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Kirkpatrick  was  able  to  proaote  a  nodern  sewage  systea,  pre- 
vent 5aabllng  houses  from  opening,  and  improve  certain  tenement 
conditions  for  most  of  Granite  City,  but  he  did  little  to 
improve  upon  conditions  in  the  ghetto.   As  a  result  the  ghetto 
;>fas  left  to  suffer  in  silence  a  safe  distance  from  tr.e  rssiden- 
T:ial  section  of  the  vrest  side. 

In  1904,  inventor-manufacturer  Clarence  C.  Howard  and 
Harry  H.  pflager  came  to  Granite  City. ^5  They  bought  a  fal- 
tering stove  manuf acturin-  company  and  proceeded  to  introduce 
cast  steel  locomotive  frames  to  the  bulging  industrial  city. 
:iuch  of  the  process  required  semi-skilled  and  unskilled 
workers  which  fitted  perfectly  the  abilities  of  foreigners  in 
Hungry  Hollow.   Through  the  years  that  followed  until  the  out- 
break of  the  war  several  thousand  men  from  the  ghetto  obtained 
employment  at  Hov/ard's  foundry.   By  1917  no  less  than  three 
t'nousand,  or  slightly  over  one-third,  of  the  employees  were 
foreigners,  many  of  whom  neither  had  taken  out  citizenship 
papers  nor  were  able  to  speak  or  understand  the  ilnglish  lan- 
guage very  well.l^ 

Clarence  C.  Howard  was  no  ordinary  factory  owner.   A 
Christian-Scientist,  he  was  deeply  concerned  for  the  welfare 


^-granite  City  Press-HecorJ ,  September  ^,  I962,  I3. 
-'-'^T-ilmore,  2t. 
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of  his  employees — especially  those  of  foreign  birth.   The 
Company,  named  The  Commonwealth,  was  only  one  of  many  channels 
throu5^h  which  Hoivard  strove  to  embody  his  religious  convic- 
tions into  the  business  world.  ' 

By  1922  Howard  had  realized  the  completion  of  his  Common- 
wealth Plan.   "vnien  I  purchased  this  plant  in  1904,"  he  said, 

13 
"I  decided  to  operate  it  on  the  basis  of  this  psalm  verse, 

' Sxcept  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that 

build  it;  except  the  Lord  keep   the  city,  the  watchman  waketh 

in  vain.*"19   During  the  intervening  years  he  initiated  far 

reaching  progressive  prot^rams  such  as  an  eight-hour  day, 

profit  sharing,  cafeterias  for  employees,  a  commissary  where 

food  and  clothing  were  sold  at  cost,  a  visiting  nurse  for 

e:noloyees  and  their  families,  a  plant  dispensary  for  employees, 

and  a  :T_il';;i"cude  of  other  benefits  for  his  workers. 

Az   first  his  employees,  especially  foreigners,  were 

suspicious  and  uncooperative.   Two  years  passed  before  any 

program  could  be  established  because  "men  from  other  lands 

seemed  unable  to  understand  the  soirit  of  fellowship  and  the 


-'^^ranite  City  :-Ti story,  38. 

^^Ibid.,  35. 

19 
^Ibid. ,  35;  also  Psalm  127:1  King  James  Version. 

^■^C-iliiiore,  25-26,  39;  rhe  Commonwealth  Steel  Company, 
The  Commonwealther ,  .'lay,  I915,  2;  August -Sept  ember,  1915,  k; 
■J anu ary,  l9l&»  ^» 
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lesire  of  the  managenient  to  befriend  thein."^-'- 

Seeking  cooperation  fro^i  his  workers,  Howard  called  a 
meeting  of  all  employees  on  January  19,  I906.   He  urged  them 
to  establish  an  organization,  [not  a  labor  union],  in  which 
both  :3anagement  and  labor  could  freely  participate  in  the 
betterment  of  the  plant  atmosphere  and  efficiency,   .'i  Coriaon- 
wealuh  Jellowship  Club  was  agreed  to  with  some  officers 
elected  by  employees,  and  some  appointed  by  Howard.   Almost 
immediately  Howard's  program  of  "fellowship"  was  accepted  as 
employees  x-rere  granted  more  responsibility  in  planning  cheir 
3w;i  welfare  programs."^   For  eL^hteen  years  Howard,  through 
the  Fellowship  Club,  established  projects  that  added  more  and 
more  to  the  well-being  of  the  workers.   At  first  the  Fellow- 
ship Club  concentrated  on  the  improvement  of  workers.   A 
vocational  school  was  started  in  I907  for  all  employees  under 
t'-renty-two  years  of  age.   The  students  attended  classes  for 
one  or  two  mornings  a  week  and.  at  night.   English  language 
classes  with  volunteer  teachers  began  that  same  year  for  for- 
signers.   The  classes  taurht  Zn,glish  and  prepared  the  student: 
for  American  citizenship.'^'^ 


21 Ibid.,  23. 

2 2 Che  Conmionwealther,  ?ebriaary,  1915 »  2. 

■^Ibid. ,  Pebr^Aary-Harch,  I916,  4.   Plant  ne?7spaper  was 
irregularly  published  by  comioaziy  officials.   Its  motto: 
^'Published  Every  Little  '.-v'hile"  explains  the  irregular  dating: 
of  publications,   see  Appendix  C. 
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Mean-.-fhile  a  frame  ?ellowhip  Club  :;all  was  built  on 
Company  property  with  Howard  supplying  the  materials.  (It  was 
replaced  a  few  years  later,  after  World  War  I,  with  an  all 
brick  building  with  classroonis,  auditorium,  and  gane  rooms.) 
The  original  structure  maintained  a  poolroom  and  auditoriums. 
Later  a  service  station  and  shoe  repair  shop  were  added. 
Almost  daily  the  club  vras  involved  in  an  activity — baseball 
teams  were  organized;  basketball  tournaments  sponsored; 
family  picnics,  fish  fries,  and  card  parties  were  a  part  of 
the  Commonwealth  Plan.   A  '.lenefit  ?und  provided  sick  pay  for 
employees  from  forty-percent  of  the  club  dues  and  periodic 
donations  from  Howard.^ 

5y  1915  roller  skating,  a  plant  orchestra,  a  plant 
minstrel  show,  and  a  yearly  riverboat  excursion  on  the  .Missi- 
ssippi v;ere  added.   Within  the  plant  Howard  provided  the 
first  Safety  Department  in  the  area  which  began  to  function 
in  1912  when  two  employees,  Ira  Crocker  and  Paul  Woods  were 
severely  injured.   Its  slogan,  "Zternal  Vigilance  is  the  Pries 
of  Safety,  as  well  as  Liberty,"  remains  today  a  part  of  the 
plant's  policy.   Two  years  later  the  "Lecture  Course  Idea" 
v;as  added  to  the  plaint  school.   It  included  studies  of  zhe 

operation  of  the  plant  where  each  job  was  described  in  its 

2'5 

relationshir)  to  the  overall  -olant  function.  -^ 


7U 

Ibid. ,  iiay,  1:^15,  2;  See  Appendix  C. 

-^Ibid. ,  January,  I916,  ^;  Ralph  Adams  to  .^rarJ^:  Adams 
'une  1,  1906. 
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Howard's  Superintendent,  Arthur  T.  Moray,  lauded  the 
pro-sram  to  members  of  the  American  Foundrymen' s  Association 
in  1912.   Morey  indicated  that  since  its  beginning  the  Common- 
wealth Plan,  especially  increased  wages,  benefits,  and  eight- 
hour  day,  had  "proved  wholly  successful;  plant  efficiency 
had  increased,  and  the  elimination  of  waste  caused  by  fati.rued 
employees  declined."^ 

For  the  employees  the  high  point  of  the  Commonwealth 
plan  was  reached  when  a  tornado  struck  St.  Louis  and  Granite 
City  in  192?.   Employees  from  the  plant  donated  their  time 
to  rebuild  demolished  homes  while  the  Fellowship  Club  and 
Hovrard  paid  for  emergency  relief  and  building  materials. 
;Smployees  were  also  able  to  borrow  from  the  plant  for  the 
emergency.   The  Fellowship  Loan  F^and  had  been  set  up  by  Mo  ward 
during  a  slack  period  in  1926.   During  the  ensuing  lay-off, 
I-'oward  loaned  employees  ;70,000  for  family  emergencies,  and 
another  -:400,000  for  rebuilding  during  the  tornado.   When 
the  slack  period  subsided,  ninety-percent  of  the  loans  were 
repaid  in  the  first  year.   Howard  only  lost  two-thirds  of  one 

percent  of  the  total  7^70,000  when  a  few  employees  moved  away 

27 

or  were  -ischarged  from  the  company. 


^"Granite  City  History,  27. 

27 
'Gilmore,  23,  39;  Granite  City  press- Record,  September 


■,  1962,  13. 
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rloward's  interest  in  people  extended  beyond  his  workers. 
'-le  v.'as  instrumental  in  the  for:nation  of  the  Granite  City 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Principia  College  in  St.  Louis,  the  St.  Louis 

Area  3oy  Scout  Council,  and  the  Granite  City  Younp;  Hen's 

23 
Christian  issociation  (Y.M.C.A.).     Me  must  have  experienced 

^-reat  pleasure  when  a  C-ranite  City  boy  scout,  Archie  Boyd, 
was  the  recipient  of  the  Livingston  Award  for  Citizenship. 
President  Wilson  awarded  the  medal  to  five  outstanding  "ooys 
in  the  United  States.   Zoyd  had  sold  more  Liberty  Bonds  than 
any  other  boy  in  the  nation.   Durinr  the  drive.  Granite  City 
Scouts  sold  a  total  of  ^■1,152,750.00  in  bonds.   In  I919 
vjhen  the  Belgium  Boy  Scouts  were  or.?ani2ed  the  first  troop 
v;as  named  "Illinois;"  the  first  patrol,  "Granite  City.""^ 
Above  all  else,  Clarence  C.  Boward's  contribution  to 
the  foreigners  in  Bunrry  Bollovr  stands  as  a  hallmark  to  his 
.?ood  will.   Prior  to  Boward' s  endeavors,  little  had  been  done 
to  Americanize  foreigners.   In  1915  more  foreigners  trickled 
into  the  area.   Motable  among  this  grouD  vras  Francis  Horalek 
a  Bohemian  from  the  German  region  of  what  is  today  Czechoslo- 
vakia.   By  July,  I9I0,  Boralek  had  established  a  Bohemian 


■^"J.  Ban  House,  Advertising  I'!anager,  General  Steel  In- 
dusuires  to  Frank  Adams,  June  I5,  I966;  Gilmore,  23,  39,  226; 
Granite  City  History,  3^. 

~^ Granite  City  History,  3I. 

:-ranite  City  Press-Hecord,  July  7,  191':,  1. 
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speakin-r  mission  at  1722  Maple  Street  which  is  ir.  the  heart 
of  Hungry  Hollovr.   l-loralek  and  others  had  little  opportunity 
to  sway  the  residents  to  return  to  the  ways  of  their  former 
countries  for  on  March  21,  1916,  Howard  called  a  meeting  of 
influential  people  in  the  area  to  suggest  the  estaolishjient 
of  a  community  welfare  pro.fjram.^-'-   Before  the  meeting  ad- 
journed a  new  name  was  selected  to  replace  the  stereotype 
Hungry  Hollow.   Since  most  of  the  people  had  high  regard  for 
our  sixteenth  president,  the  area  was  rensjned  Lincoln  Place. 
Shortly,  a  Progressive  Cl".ib  was  organized  with  a  functioning 
."elf are  Committee.   The  ''foreigners''  were  to  donate  a  monthly 

due  of  twenty-five  cents  to  the  Committee.   The  funds  were 

12 
used  for  welfare  and  .imericanization  projects.^ 

Some  social  work  had.  already  be  ~un  in  the  summer  of 

1?15  by  ■•liss  2dna  Haas,  and  in  I916  sne  was  joined  oy   a  school 

teacher  from  the  viest  side  /ashington  grade  School,  riiss 

33 
Sopnia  prather.-^^  ;.iss  Prather,  who  had  desired  for  a  lor^g 

while  to  see  an  Americanization  program  be?un  in  Lincoln 

Place,  beca.me  a  full  time  social  ?rorl:er.   Howard  personally 

paid  .!iss  prather' s  salary  and  olaced  her  in  charge  of  com- 


-^-^Ibid. ,  1;  C-ranite  City  ?ress-?.ecord,  June  2,  I916,  1; 
_'he  Co:imonweal ther ,  FebriJiary-^iarch,  191ij,  ■^»  Cilmore,  29. 

-'-granite  City  History,  2?.   granite  ::ity  Press-Hecord , 
Seo" ember  ^,  1962,  I3.   The  Commonwealther ,  December,'  1921 , 
6-9. 

- 1 

"^I_bid.,    30 ;    Z-ranit3    :;i-y,    Press-Hecord ,     :acteaber   ^, 
1962,    23. 
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munlty  Welfare.   Social  work  was  difficult  durine  the  war 
years  since  most  families  had  a  fair  income  and  jobs  were 
plentiful.   Might  classes  in  English  for  adults,  especially 
workers  who  were  not  employed  by  Howard,  were  conducted  twice 
weekly.   The  small  frame  Community  Rouse  built  by  Howard  in 
1917  afforded  little  room  for  recreation.   Throug-hout  the 
war,  Miss  Prather,  "Little  J'lother  of  Lincoln  Place, "-^ 
continued  to  teach  ni.-^ht  classes  for  the  men  and  grammar  school 
for  their  wives  and  elderly  foreigners  during  the  day. 

In  1920  when  work  became  slack  in  most  of  Granite  City's 
industries  due  to  the  decrease  in  war  materials  manufacturing, 
Howard  relieved  unemployment  in  Lincoln  Place.   Sometime 
during  19  20,  a  movement  was  undertaken  by  the  company  to 
build  a  l^e-n   Community  House.   Howard  proposed  "that  the 
Company  furnish  the  site,  plans,  and  materials  for  the  ouild- 
Inr...  provided  that  the  men  of  the  neighborhood  whose  children 
would  use  the  building  would  undertake  the  labor  at  a  nominal 
ware."-^^   Once  again  ''an  air  of  prosperity  pervaded,"  ^°  as 
three  'cimes  as  many  workers  showed  up  as  there  were  jobs. 
rhe  work  was  sporadic  and  continued  for  two  years,  mostly 


-^  The  Commonwe al t he r ,  December,  19  21,  3. 
^^Cilmore,  29. 
>^Ibid.,  29. 
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during  sood  vreather.   './hen  it  was  completed,  Miss  Prather 
inaugurated  a  year-round  Kindergarten,  and  an  ••or'-'anization 
to  train  youth  of  the  coramunity  into  lives  of  usefulness  and 
honor. "37  r^yxe   Kinders:arten  system  was  familiar  to  most  of 
the  residents  since  it  was  an  adaption  of  the  earlier  C-erman 
prototypes  and  was  a  familiar  system  for  pre-schools  in 
Zurooe.   Now  night  classes  in  English  rose  to  ninety  students 
and  the  welfare  programs  of  the  community  were  enthusiastically 
accepted.   A  year  earlier  Howard  completed  his  dream  of  the 
Commonwealth  plan  of  Co-ooerativs  [lanagement-^  which  refer- 
red to  the  many  paternalistic  policies  he  had  introduced  since 
1906.   "Here  at  the  Commonwealth,"  he  said  later,  "we  have 
sho'.^n  the  world  that  there  is  no  problem  between  the  employer 

and  the  employee  but  there  are  problems  of  the  employer 

39 
and  employees,  and  i-fe   are  worxin?:  on   these  problems." 

Howard's  ?ellowshio  Plan,  though  a  commendable  approach 
to  employer-employee  relationships,  may  have  been  an  attempt 
to  combat  the  growth  of  unionism  in  Granite  City.   The  Wilson  Ad- 
mini  3trai:.ion  by  191^  conceded  that  labor  unions  with  legitimate 


•^  The  Commonv;ealther ,  Tecember  1921,  3;  see  also  Giimore,  23, 

-^"C-ilmore,  26,  39;  Grani-e  City  History,  3^. 

■^^Cranite  City  Hi  story ,  35;  Howard's  principles  are  il- 
lustrated in  nev7s  items  in  iranite  City  Press-Record,  ^ovember 
1^,  1916,  1;  June  lo,  1916,  1. 
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oojectives  would  not  be  prosecuted  under  the  Clayton  Act. 
Labor  unionism  in  Granite  City  seened  more  intense  after  the 
Clayton  Act  to  the  point  that  Kirkpatrick*  s  sewage  program  was 
stifled  for  over  two  years  due  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor's  strikes.    Though  it  is  not  certain  that  Howard's  Fel- 
lowship Plan  was  designed  to  ward  off  the  unions,  but  az   least 
on  one  occasion  he  found  cause  to  discharge  known  union  organ- 
isers.    The  United  States  Supreme  Court  Case,  American  Steel 
Foundries  vs   Tri-City  Central  Trades  Council  brought  before  Chief 
Justice  Howard  Taft  on  December  5»  1921  -^  resulted  in  a  decision 
favoring  the  strike  going  on  at  the  American  Steel  Fo^ondry  in 
Granite  City.   This  may  have  affected  Howard's  anti-unionism. 
That  same  year  he  informed  the  Fellowship  Club  of  new  ^orojects 
in  the  Commonwealth  Plan  which  included  higher  wages,  and 
some  of  the  other  paternalistic  projects  already  mentioned. 
Paternalism  to  Howard,  it  seems,  meant  two  things:   his  reli- 
tious  belief  of  helping  his  fellow  man,  and  combating  ■unionism. 
•  ."/na-cever  his  motives  for  oaternalism  were  in  terms  of 


40 

Arthur  S.  Lln>,  './oo'jrow  "vilson  And  The  Progressive  Zra, 

1910-1917  (};ew  York:   Torchoook,  1963),  b3-o9 . 

^l:-ranite  City  History,  23. 

It  was  related  to  this  writer  that  Howard  called  a 
needing  of  all  employees  an  announced  in  a  speech  that  every 
farmer  knows  that  his  best  seeds  sometimes  produce  poor  olants 
and  knowing  this  he  plucks  them  out  of  the  field.   Shortly 
afterwards  several  union  organizers  were  allegedly  discharged. 


U 


^Granite  City  History,  3^. 
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combatln:?;  unlonslm,  they  were  nevertheless  zenui-.e  attempts 
at  satisfying  the  needs  of  his  employees.   He  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  there  was  no  need  for  a  union  as  expressed  by  his 
view  that  there  was  no  problem  between  employer  and  employees, 
but  rather,  problems  of  the  two. 

Lincoln  Place  became  a  special  project  to  Howard.   He 
hoped  to  instill  the  ideas  of  loyalty  to  the  nation,  the 
English  language,  and  voting  habits  in  the  residents.   Of 
course,  these  were  similar  to  the  desires  the  State  Council 
of  Defenses'  Americani::!ation  program  had  for  all  foreigners, 
and  too,  these  were  the  same  results  mobs  in  East  3t .  Louis, 
Collinsville,  Lebanon,  and  Belleville  hoped  to  engender  in 
German  Americans  through  fear  and  intimidation.   However, 
Howard  was  not  interested  so  much  in  having  these  foreigners 
conform  to  the  ideals  of  patriotism  which  were  established 
after  1917.   Had  this  been  his  goal,  i.e.,  conformity  to 
ultra  patriotism  of  the  war  time  years,  he  would  not  have 
started  a  decade  before  there  was  a  possibility  of  war  in 
Europe.   Howard's  Americanization  was,  through  schools,  :;he 
community  house,  and  zhe   co^ioany,  a  means  thro'-igh  which  the 
foreigners  in  the  rhetto  could  rise  above  their  poor  conditions 
and  more  easily  assimilate  into  the  American  way  of  life. 
This  view  sets  Howard's  methods  aoart  from  the  others  pri- 
marily because  "his"  oeople  were  gradually  educated  into 


speaklns:  English,  improviioe"  their  community,  and  becoming 

accepted  citizens. 

Probably  the  best  testimonial  to  Howards  contribution 

to  preventing  anti-German  or  anti-forei?n  sentiments  from 

arising  in  Granite  City  comes  from  a  hi.^rh  school  graduate 

from  Lincoln  Place.   The  graduate's  valedictorian  speech 

was  on  her  life  as  a  child  under  the  Howard  system: 

"For  two  winters  I  taught  English  to  a  group 
of  aliens  as  a  part  of  my  social  service  work. 
Since  I  was  foreign  fHungarian]  to  jvmerican  ways 
at  one  time,  I  felt  that  I  could  better  under- 
stand their  needs  than  could  a  native  American. 
Perhaps  I  failed  to  accomplish  all  thar  I  might  have, 
but  I  sincerely  believe  that  I  can  never  do  any- 
thing as  interesting  as  teach  men  and  women  of  six 
different  nationalities  the  solution  of  [sic] 
few  of  the  Americanization  oroblems  they  must 
face."^^ 

The  one  asset  Howard  had  which  the  people  of  Collinsville  and 
'ielleville  did  not  have  was  a  ghetto.   Here  the  people  were 
of  the  lower  economic  strata,  segrecrated  from  non-aliens,  and 
ea.rer  to  advance.   Howard  led  the  way  and  most  often  they 
followed  eagerly. 

In  other  areas  the  foreigners,  usually  German,  were  lon^r 
time  residents  whose  parents  built  the  community.   In  such 
areas  as  Belleville,  Collinsville,  and  Lebanon  it  was  far 
more  difficult  for  any  -roup,  especially  those  of  recent 
residence,  to  convince  well  established,  often  prosperous 
German  .Americans  that  their  way  was  no  longer  the  correct 

^^:Jilmore,  30 . 
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pattern  of  behavior. 

There  is  a  note  of  irony  in  the  history  of  iranite  City 
and  Howard's  paternalism.   In  1915  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
dubbed  him  "Golden  Rule  Howard" ^5  because  he  refused  a  two 
niillion  dollar  contract  with  Great  Britain  for  the  produc- 
tion of  shrapnel.   Howard's  refusal  was  accompanied  with: 
"I  shall  not  permit  my  Company  to  manufacture  a  dollars  worth 
of  steel  to  be  used  for  the  destruction  of  human  life."'^° 
Three  years  later  on  i'lovember  3,  1913  when  representatives 
of  the  nations  at  war  met  in  the  forest  of  Compiengue  the 
railcar  in  which  the  peace  conference  was  held  had  an  under- 
frame  of  cast  steel  built  by  Howard's  Commonwealth  Steel 

k7 
Company.  ' 


^^Gilmore,  226. 

^-Granite  City  : 
)re,  226. 

^"^Gilmore,  226. 


■-Granite  City  ?res3-?.ecord ,  September  4-,  19o2,  13; 
Gilmore,  226. 


VI 

CONCLUSION 

The  rise  of  anti-Geraan  attitudes  in  I'adison  anj.  3t. 
ZlaiT   Counties  was  only  an  incidental  episode  of  a  much 
larger  problem.   Primarily  it  was  part  of  another  chapter 
in  the  history  of  intolerance  in  this  country  which  has 
occurred  from  ti.Tie  to  tiTie  since  the  first  colonists  ca.ie  to 
the  new  world.   The  Sale::;  witch  trials  of  ;'.a3sachus2tts, 
peter  Zenger,  Jefferson's  Alien  and  Sedition  Lavjs,  the 
institution  of  slavery,  attacks  upon  Irish  Catholics  and  the 
Chinese,  and  Intolerance  for  A.Tierican  Indians  all  play  their 
part. . 

It  would  be  Utopian  to  believe  that  in  every  hu.Tian 
co':munity  man  will  always  accept  his  fellows.   As  the  world 
~ro?;3  smaller  as  a  consequence  of  technology,  human  under- 
standings and  toleration  will  not  always  5:rovj  proportionately, 
If  they  did,  few  international  er^a^tions  would  occur.   The 
v/orld  community  of  oeople  would  live  happily  accepting  'dif- 
ferences in  national  and  racial  character  that  are  results 
of  thousands  of  yae.Ts    of  hunan  history.   In  view  of  current 
history  it  is  easy  to  see  that  internationally,  susoicions. 
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fears,  and  intolerance  still  exist.   Within  the  United  States 
the  current  dilemna  of  riots,  marches  and  deaths  resulting 
from  the  Negroes'  drive  to  win  acceptance  and  break  the  shackles 
of  race  prejudice  is  testimony  sufficient  to  show  that  as  a 
nation  the  United  States  has  moved  forward  only  slightly  in 
eliminating  intolerance  since  World  War  I. 

When  the  World  War  of  191^-1913  ended  proponents  of  tol- 
erance condemned  the  abuses  heaped  upon  Germans  as  dis^-race- 
f ul ,  unamerican,  and  denlorable.   Many  of  these  writers  con- 
demned intolerance  around  the  nation  as  ipso  facto  -.v-ithout  a 
clear  understandin.^  of  the  nature  of  intolerance.    For 
instance,  in  comparing:  Granite  Ci"y  with  3ollinsville  this 
writer  found  that  these  two  cities  thou^-h  only  a  scant  twenty- 
five  miles  apart  developed  differently.   Collinsville  began 
as  i  comm\inity  of  German  farmers  and  businessmen  who  quite 
naturally  retained  that  which  had  'oeen   familiar  and  ~ood  in 
Germany.   The  community,  then,  was  built  on  the  foundation  of 
the  social  makeup  of  19th  Century  German  farming  communities. 
Granite  City  was  just  the  ooT^osite.   -:ere,  even  though  the  city 
was  founded  by  a  German,  the  community  was  made  up  largely  of 
Americans  whose  ancestry  was  orobably  urJcnown  or,  at  least  not 
considered,  important. 


■'■"American  by  Gecree,"  Xew  Heoublic,  :C(aI  .  ,  (Aoril  3,  1920), 
262-263;  "America's  Shame,"  Independent,  XC'/III.,  ( M--/  2^,  1919), 
277. 
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When  mining  and  related  industries  appeared  around  Col- 
linsville,  the  German  farmers  remained  the  real  pillars  of 
the  community.   A  survey  of  the  elections  in  Collinsville  from 
I9OO-I92O  shows  a  dominance  of  German  names  with  only  a 
sprinkling  of  names  lV-<e   Jones,  or  Smith.   As  the  city  ^rew 
there  was  no  movement  to  change  the  German  culture  until  191'^  • 
The  reason  for  this  vfas  probably  the  fact  that  those  in  the 
community  who  were  respected  and  assumed  a  responsible  role 
were  Germans.   In  Granite  City  the  situation  was  slightly 
reversed.   Though  German  names  appear  in  the  history  of  the 
city,  those  resnonsiole  for  the  cities  growth  lived  for  the 
most  part  in  St.  Louis,  :!issouri. 

The  ::iedringhaus  family  rarely  established  a  residence 
in  Granite  City,  nor  did  Clarence  Howard.   Howard  lived  always 
in  3t.  Louis,  and  after  his  retirement  in  1935  moved  to  "Aass- 
achusetts.   The  mechanics  of  establishing  a  social  order  in 
Granite  City  were  left  largely  ro  the  workers  themselves. 
For  example,  during  the  war  Mayor  Siegel  of  Collinsville  was 
a  medical  doctor  whose  parexits  could  speak  German,  while  in 
Granite  City,  y..    E.   Kirkoatrick,  who  became  I'ayor  in  191?, 
".TOr'^ed  as  a  day  laborer  at  the  Granite  City  Steel  Company. 
The  foreiprners  who  mirht  have  continued  old  world  customs  in 
Granite  City  were  lar'-ely  in  the  ghetto  of  the  west  side  and 
definitely  had  little  influence  over  civic  affairs. 
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When  war  was  imminent  In  the  latter  part  of  I9I6  this 
writer  found  that  the  greatest  patriotic  sentiaents,  at  least 
outward  manifestations,  in  both  communities  were  shown  by 
factory  workers.   Jla?  raisings,  marches,  bond  drives,  and 
many  other  patriotic  demonstrations  were  attended  largely  by 
men  and  their  families  who  depended  on  industrial  wages  for 
their  livelihood.   These  proved  to  be  the  more  recent  residents 
who  were  not  of  the  basic  German  element.   The  Germans  being 
the  first  residents  were  still  over  all  the  land  owners  whose 
farms  were  located  outside  the  city.   Those  Germans  in  the 
ci'y,  although  loyal  to  the  United  States,  were  largely  less 
radically  inclined  since  they  were  descendants  of  the  rural 
Germans.   They  were  not  so  different  in  their  views  than  other 
farmers.   American  farmers,  collectively,  have  for  decades 
represented  a  more  conservative  view  point.   The  community 
oressures  to  demonstrate  patriotism  was  focused  more  sharply 
on  Germans  in  the  Collinsville  area  because  "things  German" 
were  quite  apparent.   It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  this 

fixation  since  the  Germans,  by  their  customs,  language,  and 

2 

societies  represented  characteristics  of  the  enemy. 

All  the  German  com-'nunitles  and  Granite  City  were  sur- 


p 
The  general  atT:itude  which  was  expressed  oy   the  Burnett 
Immigration  Act  of  February  1,  1917  gave  national  scooe  to  the 
attitudes  of  city  dwellers  toward  immigrants  whether  recently 
arrived  or  still  holdin'^  their  old  traditions;  see  Linl-:,  60. 
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rour.ded  by  German  fariers  who  felt  little  oressure  to  chansre 
their  normal  behavior  ir.  order  to  represent  what  soae  to'.-ms- 
people  believed  patriotic.   This  is  not  true  of  Lebar.on,  how- 
ever, because  that  tovnr^  v;as  not  an  industrial  center  but  an 
a-Tricultural  shippin~  Toint  which  resulted  in  inti-ate  cor:tact 
with  German  farmers,  thus  the  pressures  on  those  T-er'^ans  were 
even  rreater. 

A  comparison  of  the  aliens  in  the  two  co.xaunities  also 
illustrates  a  reason  for  the  imnediate  rise  of  anti-German 
feelings  in  the  two  cou-^.ties.   In  Granite  City  the  aliens  came 
afier  the  social  str"acture  wa'?  already  established.   It  vras 
only  natural  for  them  to  con-rebate  in  the  more  familiar 
alien  district  of  Lincoln  Place.   Lincoln  place  developed  as 
it  did  because  the  earliest  .!ul-"-arians  and  Macedonians  were 
en'erprisin.^  enough  to  build  cotta~es  and  hotels  in  this  area. 
Mad  they  selected  any  other  section  of  the  city  a  similar 
"Lincoln  place"  would  have  developed.   The  aliens  settled  in 
Lincoln  Place  because  it  maintained  a  more  familiar  habitat, 
■jhey  could  find  peoole  able  zo    speak  their  oiei  l3.r.^j.a..~e ,    ?.n!i 
with  similar  Zuropean  custons.   The  location  of  the  i'hetto 
provided  easy  access  to  work  in  the  factories.   The  factories 
on  the  other  hand  owned  all  the  land  around  the  ~hetto  thus 
se-rre-^ating  these  foreigners  from  the  bulk  of  the  ooaulation. 
The  contacts  between  the  two  sections  of  the  city  ••:er=  aade 
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when  both  the  alien  and  the  American  experienced  a  common 
goal — that  is  at  school  for  the  children  or  at  work  in  the 
factories  for  the  men. 

In  the  Collisville  area  the  opposite  was  true.   The 
retailers,  professionals  and  farmers  were  largely  Gerraans 
while  the  miners  were  Americanized  Germans  or  recent  residents 
in  the  community.   Workers  largely  depended  upon  Germans  for 
their  everyday  needs  such  as  clothing,  food,  and  even  rented 
hones.   Germans  in  the  city  were  often  the  recipients  of  a 
portion  of  the  non-Germans  pay  envelopes,  and  a  well-kept 
farm  which  produced  abundance  established  the  German  farmers 
as  one  of  wealth.   Al  least  they  appeared  wealthier  than  the 
workers  and  miners  of  the  community. 

Granite  City's  alien  Dooulation  did  not  come  into 
intimate  contact  with  non-aliens  other  than  during  times 
when  each  were  striving  for  the  same  goal.   In  Howard's 
Commonwealth,  though  each  man  was  guaranteed  an  hourly  wage, 
his  ability  to  produce  a  s'^nd  mold  which  made  up  a  tiny 
Dortion  of  a  larger  mold  rerulated  his  daily  earnings.   Each 
man  was  paid  extra  for  producing  more  than  his  guaranteed  wage 
demanded.   Therefore,  rather  than  the  men  competing  for  raises 
from  their  employer,  they  competed  with  their  own  previous 
production  rate.   When  an  alien's  pay  was  more  than  a  non- 
alien,  it  was  only  because  on  that  day  the  alien  was  able  to 
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produce  more;  not  because  of  his  inheritance  or  special 
privilege.   Once  out  of  the  factory  both  alien  and  non-alien 
returned  to  his  respective  district.   Another  aspect  of  the 
contrast  between  the  two  groups  was  Howard*  s  principle  of 
fellowship  which  he  ce.~an  a  decade  before  the  war.   ;.o  s'ach 
pro,~ram  existed  in  any  of  the  predorainate  Gerraan  communities. 
This  fact  was  pointed  out  to  the  Illinois  Legislature  on 
January  13,  I919  by  the  Americanization  Committee.-^   The 
Americanization  Committee*  3  recommendation  was  for  a  state 
wide  program,  but  its  recommendations  were  based  upon  success- 
ful communities  such  as  G-ranite  City. 

The  laws  and  the  s-overnments — city,  state,  and  national — 
provided  an  avenue  for  citizens  to  respond  to  the  German 
atmosphere.   The  Ssolona-e  Ace  of  1917  and  Wilson*  s  encour- 
agement that  each  citizen  should  alert  himself  to  possible 
oro-German  elements  provided  an  incentive  for  local  action. 
The  appearance  of  federal  marshalls,  secret  service  agents, 
and  bureaucrats  in  charge  of  nationalization  of  the  war  effort 
s^crenrthened  the  attitude  that  there  was  an  immediate  danrer 
from  Germans  in  every  community.   The  willingness  of  these 
agen-s  to  investi:rate  the  nost  trivial  discrepancies  might 
well  have  given  an  indication  to  residents  that  the  slightest 
pro-:-erman  view  was  extremely  dangerous.   Lebanon,  Illinois 


^3e3  Appendix  D;  Jenison,  Var  Documents,  /.,  7. 
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showed  a  high  prouensity  to  react  to  minor  statements  by 
^ernians.   Belleville  and  Colllnsville  also  directed  local 
pressures  to  change  all  things  of  C-eman  character  to  some- 
thing more  American.   After  the  Prager  lynching  in  Collins- 
ville  and  the  obvious  disregard  the  court  showed  for  justice, 
there  were  even  more  incendiary  situations  that  might  have 
resulted  in  chaos  had  it  not  been  for  the  passage  of  the 
Sedition  Act  in  May,  1913.   This  law  gave  more  power  to  fed- 
eral authorities.   Federal  authorities  tended  to  react  more 
calmly  than  did  local  resl'^ents.   On  nearly  every  occasion 
some  action  was  taken  lest  the  "guilty"  one  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  mob. 

C-ranite  City  experienced  no  mob  violence  against  aliens 
or  Germans  during  the  war.  Cnce  laborers  engaged  in  a 
riotous  brawl  with  strike  breakers  during  the  excavation  of 
the  city's  sewage  system,  and  after  the  East  3t.  Louis  riot 
in  July,  1917  a  few  /egroes  were  attacked  on  the  streets  of 
the  city,  but  not  one  mob  occurrence  is  recorded  against  an 
alien  or  anyone  of  immediate  "German  descent. 

The  results  of  tnis  study  leads  the  writer  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  era  of  anti-C-erman  feeling  in  ?!adison  and 
St.  Clair  Counties  was  the  result  of  local  communities  acting 
independently  from  one  another  but  endin.<^  with  the  same 
results — The  Americani2aT:ion  of  the  German  culture.   Com- 
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aunities  which  were  estaolished  originally  by  German  imni- 
srants  who  based  their  livelihood  on  the  rich  prairie  soil 
tended  to  experience  a  ^reat  deal  nore  anti-C-erman  feeling 
than  those  conmunities  established  lar^rely  on  an  industrial 
base.   The  Prager  lynch  mob  was  lar^-ely  made  utd  of  niners, 
unemployed  laborers,  factory  workers,  retail  clerks,  and 
youths.   '.Neither  of  the  eleven  accused  niurderers  were  from 
the  a,rricultural  base  of  the  community,  nor  was  there  any 
evidence  that  any  farmers  oarticipated  in  the  lynchin.T. 
with  these  facts  illustrate'^  by  the  examples  in  previous 
chapters  it  is  lo~ical  to  assume  that  had  Colli nsville  or 
any  other  of  the  C-erman  Gom:nunities  provided  an  .American- 
ization urogram  such  as  that  orovided  by  Clarence  C.  Howard, 
the  ?ra~9r  lynchin^r  mi  ~ht  have  been  avoided,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  had  Howard  not  established  his  oro~ram  the  anim- 
osity toward  a  ~hetto  of  non-Hn.rlish  s-oeakin^  aliens  in  the 
wes"C  side  of  the  city  viho  were  beins:  encouraged  by  at  least 
one  prominent  resident  of  the  rhetto  to  retain  their  old 
world  ways  may  have  resulted  in  a  similar  atmosphere  as 
Collinsville  experienced. 

jhe  comparison  made  between  Granite  City  and  Collinsvlle 
as  a  tyoical  C-erman  community  is  one  which  illustrates  t'^J■o 
situa'zions  primarily  within  the  frame  work  of  the  law.   The 
mob  violence  and  Defense  Committee  action  thus  far  illustraxad 
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by  examples  from  the  lajority  of  the  co:ariur.i3ies  heavily  pop- 
ulated by  Germans  had  some  legal  basis.   The  formation  of 
Defease  Committees  and  7i?ilante  Committees  represented  local 
action  in  organized  efforts  to  uphold  the  principle  of   being 
loyal  to  one's  country  during  war.   It  is  true  that  more 
often  than  not  these  committees  and  law  enforcement  officers 
were  more  prone  to  coerce  suspects  than  to  convince  them  of 
their  desires.   If  this  were  not  the  case,  there  would  have 
been  no  demonstrations  or  vigilante  action.   In  a  sense  the 
coercive  action  expressed  by  local  com:mittees  was  an  attempt 
to  p-et   the  same  results  as  Howard,  experienced  only  the  com- 
mittees were  formed  durin^  the  war,  and  they  were  very  much 
Ir.   a  hurry  to  see  manifestations  of  loyalty. 

These  manifestations  of  loyalty  were  already  outlined 
by  government  agencies  on  the  national  level.   The  Creel 
Committee,  and  the  State  Council  of  Defense  tended  to  establ- 
ish a  eeneral  stereotyoe  for  a  truly  loyal  citizen.   Most 
often  if  the  person  fitted  himself  into  the  stereotype  his 
loyalty  was  rarely  questioned.   The  violence  shown  against 
:-ermans,  though  extreme,  was  not  any  worse  than  that  exper- 
ienced in  other  C-erman  American  communities  in  the  nation, 
nor  was  this  violence  the  ultimate  reaction  against  a 
minority  in  the  two  counties  studied,   'ihat  mi.^ht  have  oc- 
curred if  there  were  no  lesal  valves  to  check  the  anti-Terman 
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feelings?   Thoiigh  the  actio.n  taken  by  federal  marshalls,  secret 
service  agents  and  defense  cocmlttees  were  not  always  indis- 
criainate  or  just,  they  did  act  as  a  valve  to  release  com- 
munity feelings  before  they  reached  the  proportions  of  mob 
actions.    The  fact  rhat  Prasrer  was  never  accused  of  a  crime 
before  a  court  of  law  is  -j.n  indication  of  how  far  a  cor-iunity 
mis?:ht  go  without  some  asrencies  acting  between  the  mob  and  the 
court. 

However,  there  is  a  rood  example  available  in  the  race 
riots  in  East  St.  Loui::^.   In  "hat  city  maraudin-  mobs  on  July 
2,  1917  wandered  the  streets  In  search  of  Xe-roes.   ,v'hen  the 
riots,  which  lasted  from  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  after 
midnight  ended,  forty-seven  people,  both  Negro  and  white 
had  been  killed,  nearly  '--  hundred  hospitalized,  several 
hundred  received  minor  injuries,  at  least  seven  .,'egroes  were 
burned  to  death,  and  five  East  3t.  Louis  police  officers  met 
their  deaths  during  a  battle  between  whites  and  Negroes.-' 

In  contrasting  the  iast  3t.  Louis  riot  with  the  attack 
on  Aobert  prager  it  i-  immediately  obvious  that  both  occurre:' 
as  a  result  of  a  breakdown  of  law  enforcement.   Hovever,  the 
conditions  with  which  each  situation  arose  were  different. 


This  does  not  excuse  the  fact  that  some  defense  com- 
mittees were  nothin?  more  chan  well  ors'anize'^  mobs, 

^Zast  3t.  Louis  Journal,  July  2,  19 1'^,  1;  July  3,  1?17. 
1,2;  see  also  "Zast  5t.  Louis  Aiots,"  '-i.  Tc:.  Jo.  1231,  '5 
Con-T.,  2  Sess.,  (1913),  5ec.  7>^>^h. 
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rhe  Negro  migration  to  Zast  St.  Louis  be?an  about  1910  and 

continued  until  191?.   In  1910  there  were  apnroxi^ately  5f332 

Negroes  in  the  city.   3y  191?  that  figure  rose  to  10,61?. 

Between  I916  and  I9I?  the  Negroes  increased  by  2,iJ-00.   They 

were  made  utd  of  uneducated,  "discontented  tenant  farTiers"  of 

the  south  and  •♦unsettled  young  men  from  small  towns."   The 

decade  I9OO-I9IO  census  showed  that  one  in  ten  residents  of 

the  city  was  colored.   This  estimate  does  not  include  the 

additional  five  to  six  thousand  that  entered  the  city  between 

1910-191?.    Professor  Zlllott  Rudwick  of  Southern  Illinois 

University  describes  the  ^eneral  conditions, 

"However,  the  oeriod  of  World  War  I  was  a 
greater  upheaval  because,  for  the  first  time,  a 
large  ntimber  of  .-lorthern  Negroes  aggressively  and 
unconditionally  claimed  equal  rights.   For  many 
whites  it  was  the  first  encounter  with  Negro 
migrants  who  conineted  for  jobs  and  seemed  to  be 
making  unlimited  demands  on   limited  housing,  „ 
transportation,  and  recreational  facilities." 

In  191?  the  ::.A  .A  .2 .? .    also  had  a  headquarters  in  ^ast 

St.  Louis,  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  mad.e  a 


5 
The  Zast  St.  Louis  Journal  described  the  influx  of  Negroes 

in  a  discriminating  aanner  and  continually  printed  derogatory 

articles  about  the  Negroes  and  crime;  see  various  issues  during 

191^  to  191?  particularly  December  2?,  191^,  1,5;  December  29, 

1917,  1;  January  I9,  I917,  1;  Rudwick,  Elliot  N.,  Race  .Riots 

at  East  St.  Louis  July  2,  I9I?  (Carbondale:   1964),  lp4-155. 

riereaf::er  cited  Rudwlck. 

7 
Rudwick,  3. 

Q 

" '-.n  organization  called  the  Workers  Protective  Association, 
although  not  a  member  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  al- 
lowed, a  few  unskilled  jegroes  into  the  organization.   There  was 
little  choice.   /lost  factories  had  an  open  shoo  or  would  not 
reco'-nize  the  -xiion^  Davis,  John  ?.,  The  American  Negro  Ref- 
erence Book  ( .  ew  Jersey:   I966),  6I. 
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practice  of  admitting  the  lower  skilled  Negroes  zo   the  union 
and  some  federal  officials  championed  equal  rights  for  Negroes. 
Efforts,  then,  were  aade  to  alleviare  the  problem  between 
Xegroes  and  whites  in  the  ctiy. 

Like  the  Hungarians  of  Lincoln  Place  the  jiegroes  crowded 
into  ghettos  near  the  factories.   They  settled  there  partly 
because  other  Negroes  were  there,  but  largely  because  East 
5t.  Louis  like  other  industrial  communities  in  Illinois  had 
a  tacit  understanding  among  whites  that  no  :;egroes  should  be 
allowed  to  settle  in  all-white  districts. 

The  crux  of  the  ::e?:ro-whlte  anioionsity  that  resulted  from 
the  influx  of  ".-legroes  can  be  illustrated  in  three  sta.res. 

First,  manufacturers  believed  a  critical  labor  shortage 
would  result  from  conscriotlon  during  the  war.   They  adver- 
tised in  southern  newsoacers  for  ::egroes  to  nirrate.   ProTiises 
of  high  pay  and  equal  ocportunity  encouraged  many  Mea-roes. 
On  y.ay  11,  1917  the  :-ranite  City  Press-Record  reported: 

"...large  indus:;ries  in  East  3t.  Louis  have  con- 
tracted for  5,^30   egroes  during  the  next  30  days. 
Heal  estate  dealers  have  been  asked  to  build  2,000 
cottages  to  house  the  newcomers,  but  they  demurred. "- 

ether  communities  felt  the  impact  of  Negro  migrants. 

Granite  City,  which  is  nine  miles  north  of  East  St.  Loui-, 

the  Press-Record  recorded  that  during  May,  191?  "the  number 


'^C-ranite  City  ?ress-Record ,  :^ay  11,  191'^,  1;  Granite  City 
History,  30;  Hudwic>,  lh-7^. 
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[of  Negroes^  employed  at  the  local  foundries  [had]  been 
greatly  increased  and  as  the  warm  weather  comes  on   the  Negro 
men  are  sleeping  in  boxcars  and  most  anyplace  they  can  find 
while  they  are  not  workins-,  eating  their  meals  in  the  plant 
reoturant."-^^ 

Secondly,  the  ''e-roes  were  a  threat  to  union  or'ar.izatior.s. 
At  the  Aluminum  Ore  Coaoany,  a  non-union  company,  officials 
used  migrant  iyegroes  to  help  break  up  a  strike  called  by  the 
Aluminum  Ore  Employees  Protective  Association.   The  jiegroes 
who  participated  in  the  strike  breaking  increased  anti-.:erro 
tensions  to  such  an  ex"cent  that  Mayor  Mollman  'net  with  enployees 
to  encourage  them  to  holi  their  tempers  against  Negroes.   On 
7;ay  23»  1917  delegates  from  various  unions  met  with  Mollmann 
and  the  city  council  to  iemand  "drastic  action  to  get  rid  of 
the  migrants."^  >:oll-Tiann  told  union  members  he  had  informed 
southern  governors  to  discourage  migrants  from  coming  to  Zast 
St.  Louis. 

Finally,  when  violence  erupted  the  police  and  national 
guarismen  were  either  unwilli.ir  or  unable  to  prevent  mass  des- 
truction of  life  an:;  orooerty. 

Various  outbreaks  of  violence  against  ..e?roes  occurred 
from  ;^!ay  throu-h  July,  191? .   However,  the  day  of  July  2,  1917 


-^:-ranite  City  "-:i story,  30-31. 


^-.ludwiok,  23;  last  3t.  louis  Jour -•^.1,  ."ay  1?,  1917,  1. 
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marks  the  high  point  of  the  riot  period,  and  It  is  this  day 
the  writer  selected  to  contrast  with  the  mob  violence  of  April 
5,  1913  in  Collinsville. 

On  the  evening  of  July  1  several  whites  drove  [in  a  ?ord 
car]  through  the  Negro  district  firing  shots  into  };egro  hornes. 
AS  the  car  returned  for  a  second  volley,  Xegro  residents  were 
ready  and  returned  their  fire.   Shortly  thereafter  several 
uniformed  policemen  and  two  detectives  arrived  in  the  i^e-jro 
district  in  a  Ford  squad  car.   The  Xegroes,  possibly  thinking 
they  were  marauding  whites,  riddled  the  car  with  pistol  and 
rifle  shots.   The  foray  "cillel  ^wo  policenen.   Ihe  local 
papers,  especially  the  last  3t .  Louis  Journal  portrayed  the 
incident  as  an  army  of  };egroes  intent  upon  taking  over  the 
city.l2 

The  next  mornin-  the  bullet  riddled  police  car  was  final 
oroof  that  Negro  "armies  "^'ere  mobilizing  for  a  massacre, "~-^ 
and  the  whites  were  ready.   As  early  as  9  o'clock  the  next 
morning  crowds  milled  around  the  streets.   Labor  union  of- 
ficials dii*ected  their  members  to  arm  themselves.   These  armed 


^~3ast  3t.  Louis  Journal,  May  2^,  1917,  1;  May  25,  191'^, 
1;  ;iay  k:9 ,  1917,  1.   Governor  Lowden  ordered  six  companies  to 
Hlast  St.  Louis  to  ruard  against  the  riots,  but  they  had  not 
arrived. 

•^.Tud^.clck,  ^0. 
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marauiers  marched  uaiiolested.  through  the  streets  stopping 
trolleys,  beating,  kicl-cinsr,  and  shooting  Xegroes.   Local 
police  did  nothing  to  prevent  the  riots  and  on  occasion 
confiscated  newsmen's  cameras.   When  the  militia  arrived  one 
newsmen  noted,  "They  were  not  interfering  any  more  than  the 
2ast  St.  Louis  Police."- 

The  riot  Increased  throughout  the  jlegro  district  where 
whites  burned  their  shacks  and  shot  them  as  they  poured 
out  into  the  alleys.   The  ^rim  account  of  several  incidents 
■;:i"es  testimony  to  the  r.?.tred  engendered  aralnst  'Negroes. 

One   reporter  recallei: 

"I  saw  Negro  women  be-Trin?-  for  mercy  and  pleading 
that  they  had  harmed  no  one,  set  upon  by  v;hlte  women 
of  a  baser  sort,  who  laughed  and  answered  the  coarse 
sallies  of  men  as  they  beat  the  ;;erresses*  faces  and 
breasts  with  fists,  stones,  and  sticks. "-'-•5 

Cn  another  occasion  several  whites,  after  beating  a 

;.egro,  attempted  to  har/-  him.   The  story  of  this  incident 

appeared  in  a  St.  Louis  oaoer.   The  reoorter  noted  ailltia 

men  s'cood  around  d.oin.T  nothlnr: 

"I  saw  -'.e  lost  sickening  incident  of  the 
evening  when  they  got  stronger  rope.   To  put  the 
rope  around  the  Negro's  neck,  one   of  the  lynchers 
stuck  his  fingers  inside  the  gaoin^^  scalp  and 


-^Ibid. ,  3?. 

l^st.  Louis  ?o^t  Dispatch,  July  2,  1917,  1;  July  3, 
1?17,  1,  ^,  5;  -"-ir  o-her  descriptions  see  ^.udwick,  ^7. 
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llfted  the  Negro's  head  by  it .  ^literally  bathin,? 
his  hand  in  the  raan' s  blood. "l'^ 

Cne  reporter  observed  a  nob  attacking  a  .:e-^ro  wo-nan  and 
a  small  boy.   After  knocking-  the  llesro  woman  unconscious, 
they  threw  the  boy  into  a  burning  shack.   Several  _:e-ro 
children  died  of  bulle'  wounds.  One   white  was  killed  -^r.asi. 
a  bullet  passed  thj:ou?;n  a  ..egro  youth  and  lodged  in  his 
heart.   Two  Negroes  were  lynched,  while  others  were  so 
severely  beaten  they  died  a  few  days  later. ^'^ 

'laen   trial  was  hel:?  for  -Darticipants  in  the  riot — both 
.  egro  and  white--over  121  oersons  were  prosecuted..   Of  these 
_aany  received  lontr  prison  terms,  10  to  20  years,  others  one 
to  two  years,  andothersa  few  months  in  the  county  jail.   ?or 
a  short  while  even  -Isyor  Hollmann  was  held  for  dereliction  of 
duty. 

■,vhy  was  it  possible  for  a  hideous  riot  to  take  place  In  . 
iasc  3t.  Louis  and  only  one  mob  :Tiurder  in  Collinsville?   First 
there  is  no  doubt  tnat  orejudlce  against  Negroes  had  existed 
far  longer  than  against  germans.   Zast  St.  Louis  officers 
nade  no  attempt  to  alleviate  ..esrro  problems  mostly  because  of 
the  orejudices  of  the  city  officials.   Rudwick  contends 
officials  used  the  Nec-ro  oroblem  during  the  election  of  I916. 


"".AS  quoted  in  Rudwick,  ^7. 
^"^Ibid.,  i^-3. 
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During  that  period  Negroes  were  described  in  the  local  papers 
as  people  far  less  desirable  than  whites,  while  candidates 
for  office  accused  one  another  of  importing  "blacks"  in  order 
to  acquire  more  votes.   The  general  feeling  in  East  St.  Louis 
was  simply  that  .vjegroes  were  generally  sub- humans  who  had 
criminal  tendencies  and  very  low  moral  standards. 

Secondly,  even  thou-irh  violence  occurred  prior  to  July 
2,  1917  not  one  preventive  measure  was  taken  to  prevent  other 
outbursts.   Even  though  the  Illinois  national  guard  was 
stationed  in  the  city  for  several  weeks  before  the  July  riot, 
few  g^aardsmen  tried  to  prevent  mobs  and  the  Commander,  Major 
Cavanaugh  flatly  refused  to  assist  the  'AslYot   when  emergencies 
arose.   This  was  not  true  of  Collinsville .   In  that;  city,  law 
officers  watched  for  signs  of  violence  after  T/ne  Prager  lynch- 
ing. 

The  East  St.  Louis  race  riot  certainly  demonstrates  how 
far  mob  violence  might  go  if  enough  hatred  is  engendered  in 
the  mob,  and  if  only  token  resistance;  is  shown  from  police. 
Recalling  that  there  were  well  over  100  peace  officers  in 
East  St.  Louis  one  wonders  how  only  five  peace  officers  in 
Collinsville  could  hold  an  angry  mob  at  bay  for  over  two 
hours.   The  reason  was  that  no  real  hatred  was  demonstrated 
against  Germans  prior  to  World  War  I.   Xo  prejudiced  feelings 


-'-^See  footnote  ^4-  above. 
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were  shown  that  kept  'ler'nans  in  an  inferior  position.   They 
were  not  as  restricted  as  Negroes.   Zven  though  oiost  aliens 
were  restricted  frora  defense  areas,  they  were  not  restricted 
to  a  certain  living  area,  or  special  stores,  shops,  or  public 
facilities. 

Although  the  anti-foreigner  movement  did  not  subsi-ie 
in  the  United  States  after  World  War  I,  the  peoole  of  yadison 
and  3t .  Clair  Counties  did  not  experience  as  strong  anti- 
foreigner  feelings  as  they  did  from  1916-1913.   When  the  at- 
mosphere surrounding  ?ra~er's  death  subsided,  it  never  rose 
a~ain  in  the  two  countles--not  even  during  the  period  19^1- 
1945.   This  fact  may  be  due  to  the  many  Americanized  changes 
made  by  Germans  during  World  W^r  I  and  after,  or  possibly 
the  efforts  of  the  Americanization  Committee  of  the  state 
Council  of  Defense  which  continued  after  the  war  had  a 
continued  effect  on  the  two  counties. ^^  At  any  rate,  the 
prager  lynching  marks  the  hi:7h  point  of  anti-German  sentiments 
in  Madison  and  3t .  Clair  Counties  during  World  War  I. 


^9 See  AoiDendlx  J. 
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APPENDIX  A 


.iewspaper  article   on  Robert   Paul  prager.      The   article 
has  nany   incorrect    sta-ceaents,    however,    it   does  provide   one 
of   the  few  xjictures  of   him. 


?roa   :-ranite   City  Press-Record,    Alton   Evening-  Tele-ranh, 

"^dwardsville   ^--tellis-erce,    Centennial    Edition,    Seoi^eniber 
4,    1962,    8.  ■ 
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SECTION  B— PAGE  EIGHT 


ALTON   E\'ENLNG  TELEGR 


aiig'  Tree 


V  n  111 


Colliiisville 

By  JOHN  LIMPEKT 

I'niled  Press  Intematior  -1 

The  last  reminder  of  a  ni'-;ht  of 
mob  violence  •14  years  ago  was  re- 
moved from  the  CoUinsviUe  scone 
in  April  1962. 

A  huge,  twisted  hackberry  tree 
standing  on  a  hill  just  outside  the 
dty  limits  was  rrmo\-ed  by  a  power 
company  crew.  The  old  tree  had 
li.mbs  as  thick  as  a  man's  body 
and  it  was  feared  the  tree  might 
blow  down. 

The  tree  was  the  scene  on  April 
5,  1918,  of  the  lynching  of  Robert 
Paul  Prager,  an  uneducated  Ger- 
man-born coal  miner. 

Prager  had  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1905  at  the  age  of 
16.  He  was  working  at  a  Mar\- 
\llle  mine  when  World  War  I  broke 
cut. 

There  had  been  demonstrations 
in  Maryville  in  which  persons  sus- 
pected of  disloyalty  had  been  made 
to  kiss  the  flag.  Miners  had  ex- 
pressed a  fear  the  mine  might  be 
blown  up  by  German  spies. 

On  April  3,  191'?  Prager  lost  his 
Job  because  he  was  an  enemy  al- 


ien. He  was  marched  through  the 
streets  and  pointed  to  as  a  Ger- 
man  spy,   an   accusation   he   vehe- 

'nicntly  denied. 

The  next  night,  a  group  of  Mary- 
ville   miners    came    to   Collins\ille 

j;ind  told  of  remarks  allegedly  ininh: 
by  Preiser.  An  aiigiy  cruud   went 


.-X 


ROP.Kr.T  p.   PKAGEK 

to  Prager's  rooming  house,  sei7ed 
him  and  marched  him  tluuiigli  the 
streets. 

Four  city  policemen  rescued  Pra- 
ger from  the  crowd  and  took  him 
to    the   jail    in    city    hall. 

The  crowd  followed  and  demand- 
ed that  Prager  be  released.  Ma>or 
J.   H.   Siegpl   made    a     speech    in 


French  Trading  Post 
At  Alton  in  1807 

In  the  year  1807,  according  to 
Brink's  History  of  Madison  County 
published  in  1S82,  one  small  stone 
building  stood  on  Uie  present  site 
of  Alton.  It  was  near  the  place 
where  the  railroad  depot  was  erect- 
ed many  years  later,  and  is  now  a 
parking  lot. 

The  building  was  used  by  the 
French  as  a  pLice  for  Iriidiug  with 
the  Indians.  It  was  constructed  of 
loose  ru(  k  with  nioitar  and  it.s  roof 
was  a  covering  of  elm  bark. 

The  early  American  settlers,  ac- 
cording to  tliis  authority,  lacked 
knowledge  as  to  how  long  the 
building  had  been  standing.  It  was 
considered  possible  by  early  histor- 
ians that  this  building  may  hav 
been  the  original  location  of  Jea 
Baptiste  Cardinal,  the  Frenchman.] 
who  settled  here  about  1783. 
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which  he  pleaded  with  the  mob  not; 
to  disgrace  CoUinsviUe  by  commit- 
ting violence. 

The  demonstration  subsided,  but, 
an  hour  later  the  crowd  returned. 
.Siegel  told  them  Prager  had  been 
taken  to  p:ast  St.  Louis  by  federal 
authorities. 

A  man  in  the  crowd  called,  "We 
dont  believe  you."  The  mayor  said, 
"Well,  come  in  and  ses  for  your- 
self." 

The  crowd  searched  the  Jail  but 
could  find  only  one  prisoner.  But' 
two  men  searched  the  jail  base- 
ment and  found  Prager  hidini  un- 
der some  building  tile. 

He  was  dragged  out  and  marched 
barefoot  through  the  streeu  with 
a  flag  draped  around  him. 

When  the  crowd  reached  the  city 
limits,  a  rope  wax  put  around  Pra- 
ger's  neck  and  the  other  end  was 
thrown  over  the  limb  of  the  hack- 
berry  tree. 

Prager's  hands  were  not  tied, 
and  as  he  was  hoisted  from  the 
ground,  he  clutched  at  the  rope.  I 
He  was  lowered  'o  the  groiind  half- 
choked,  and  he  said  uith  '.-<Tie_dif- 
ficult^-.  "Biolhvr5.  I  \\o:.'d  write  a 
letter."  j 

A  pencil  and  paper  were  handed 
him  and  he  wrote:  "Dear  Parents—^ 
Carl  Henry  Prager-Dr^sen,  Ger-' 
many:  I  must  on  this  the  fourth 
of  April,  1?H,  die.  Please  pray  for 
me,  my  dear  parents.  This  is  my 
last  letter  and  testa>n-nt.  Your  dear, 
son  a.id  brother.  Robert  Paul 
Prager."  I 

The  mob  then  sei  ■d  the  rape  andi 
Pra'ier   was   hoist-^d    to,h,^   di""''''..! 
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Activities  of   the   Comniunity  House    in  Lincoln  place 


'TO'n  The   Co;nmonwealther,    April-/'ay   1922,    9. 
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Lincoln  Place  Community  House 

Erected  by  the  Commonwealth  Steel  O-mpany,  with  the  co-opet-ation 
of  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  Place  (see  page  9) 
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Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might. 

—The  Bible. 

Community  House  Activities 


Dedication 

T]\h:  MOW  Coniiiuinity  Hoiue  was  formally 
opened  on  the  evening  of  Wasliington's  Birtii- 
day,  when  about  700  residents  of  Lincoln  Place 
gathered  to  exprers  their  appreciation  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  opportunities  for  development  which  it  , 
offered  to  them.  The  building  was  dedicated  with 
the  solemn  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  led  by  Mr. 
Irwin  Raut,  in  which  all  the  audience  joined.  In  his 
address  on  the  evening  of  dedication,  President 
Howard  said  that  he  wished  the  building  devoted  to 
the  use  of  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  Place  for  every 
purpo.^.e  which  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  entire 
community.  He  e.xpressed  the  confidence  that  the 
new  building  would  serve  as  a  continual  expression 
of  the  spirit  of  Fellowship  and  Service. 

The  Lincoln  Place  Community  band,  led  by  Pro- 
fessor KototT,  provided  music  for  the  occasion.  Feb- 
ruary 22nd  happens  also  to  be  President  Howard's  , 
bii-thday,  and  a  beautiful  feature  of  the  evening  was 
the  presentation  to  Mr.  Howard  of  carnations  by  the 
kindcrgai'teu  children.  The  children  marched  in 
front  of  Mr.  Howard  and  each  one  presented  him 
with  a  carnation,  the  total  number  representing  his 
age. 

Among  those  who  spoke  were  Mayor  Robertson 
of  Granite  City,  Mr.  H.  M.  Pflager,  our  Senior  Vice- 
President,  Jlr.  Frank  Howe,  Chairman  of  the  City 
Ccmmittee  on  the  Community  House,  Messrs.  J. 
Hershbach  and  John  Bradford,  the  aldermen  repre- 
senting Lincoln  Place,  "Colonel"  Nick  Alabach, 
Frank  Orris,  Alex  Hideg,  Aranas  Vartanian,  mem- 
bers of  the  Lincoln  Place  Committee  on  the  Com- 
munity House,  Jlr.  Irwin  Raut,  and  Mr.  Morey.  The 
keynote  of  all  of  the  talks  was  the  great  opportunity 
for  Americanization  and  development  which  the  new 
building  offered  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  Place,  and 
gratitude  to  the  Commonwealth  for  making  the  , 
building  possible.  '.: 

Sunday  Afternoon  Meetings 
Through  the  initiative  of  Jlr.  Alabach  and  other 
citizens  of  Lincoln  Place  an  important  meeting  in 
the  interest  of  "Law  Enforcement"  was  held  in  the 
Community  Houre  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March  2Gth 
when  Mr.  James  R.  Dunn,  Immigration  Inspector 
of  St  Louis,  came  over  and  gave  a  helpful  and  in- 
spiring addre.-,s  on  Americaninzation  and  Law  En- 
forcement, emphasizing  particularly  the  point  that 
the  real  secret  cf  true  Americanis-.m  was  tiie  appli- 
cation of  the  Golden  Rule  in  tiie  affairs  of  citizen-  - 
ship. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  April  2nd,  Doctor  John 
Wesley  Ilill,  Chancellor  of  Lincoln  ilemorial  Uni- 
versity, Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn.,  addressed  the  citi- 
zens of  Lincoln  Place  in  the  new  Community  House. 
President  Howard  came  over  with  Doctor  Hill,  and 
introduced  him.  Doctor  Hill  drew  some  very  help- 
ful lessons  in  American  citizenship  from  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.     He  is  the  author  of  that  veiy 


vital  book,  "Abraham  Lincoln,  Man  of  God",  in 
"which  he  has  presented  in  a  striking  way  the  spir- 
itual qualities  of  Lincoln.  In  his  address,  he  dwelt 
upon  this  side  of  Lincoln's  life.  He  emphasized  the 
difference  between  Government  in  America  and  Gov- 
ernment in  some  of  the  other  countries,  pointing  out 
that  in  America  each  citizen  was  a  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  that  the  success  of  the  Government  de- 
pended upon  the  honor  and  the  loyalty  of  each  one 
of  its  citizens.  He  said  that  if  you  want  to  see  a 
picture  of  Uncle  Sam,  just  go  home  and  look  in  the 
looking  glass. 

President  Howard  made  a  brief  talk,  in  which  he 

emphasized  the  importance  of  a  strict  enforcement 

of  the  laws,  and  said  that  we  all  want  to  see  Lincoln 

.  Place  a  law-abiding  community  in  every  respect,  and 

that  we  should  strive  in  a  loving  way  to  make  those 

who  are  disregarding  the  laws  see  the  importance 

;  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the  i^ake  of  the 

•  community  of  being  loyal  and  law-abiding  citizens. 

Community  Band 
A  community  band  has  recently  been  organized  in 
Lincoln  Place  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Kot- 
off,  who  is  a  skilled  musician  and  a  capable  leader. 
The  band  is  practising  regularly  in  the  Community 
House,  and  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  band 
will  develop  into  a  fine  representative  community 
enterpri.se,  and  will  bring  honor  to  Lincoln  Place 
and  provide  a  high  quality  of  music  to  the  commun- 
ity 

Americanization  Classes 

Since  the  completion  of  the  new  Community 
House,  the  clasces  in  English  which  have  been  held 
for  the  men  of  the  Community  on  two  evenings  each 
week,  have  grown  a  great  deal  and  the  enrollment 
has  reached  the  total  of  90.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  interest  shown,  and  the  men  of  Lincoln  Place  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  appreciate  the  privilege 
of  becoming  American  citizens. 

Basket  BaU 

The  boys  of  Lincoln  Place  have  organized  a  basket 
ball  team,  which  is  maintaining  a  fine  record.  They 
have  played  several  games  in  the  new  Club  House 
auditorium,  which  has  been  equipped  for  basket  ball, . 
and  they  are  all  very  much  interested.  Not  only 
:the  boys,  but  the  girls  also  are  playing  basket  ball, 
and  scarcely  a  day  passes  that  several  teams  are  not 
practising. 

Other  Community  House  Activities 
The  Community  Sunday  School,  '.he  daily  kinder- 
garten, and  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  are  all  flour- 
ishing, and  the  increase  in  numbers  since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  building  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  place  which  the  Community  House  has  already 
taken  in  the  hearts  of  the  residents  of  Lincoln  Place. 
The  Boy  Scout  troop  under  Milton  Allen  has  in- 
creased its  membership  about  50%,  and  is  becoming 
a  stronger  and  stronger  organization  each  week. 


The  word  "impossible"  i,s  not  in  my  dictionary — Napoleon. 


I-      9 


April-May,    1922 
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APPENDIX  C 


C0MM02JWEALTH  PLAN 
EQUAL   OPPORTU^TITY   FOR  ALL 


Christmas,    192^ 


"Dear  Commonwealth  Plan  Family: 

For  a  few  moments,  1st  us  2;ather  in  our  individual 
family  groups — Dad,  Mother,  Kiddies,  and  all — and  read  aloud 
this  message  conveyed  by  the  head  of  the  Commonwealth  Family. 
Only  as  we  seek  the  iUl^ance  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  can 
we  receive  a  message  worohy  of  this  season,  which  commemorates 
the  birth  of  the  Christ  child. 

The  Commonwealth  has  been   blessed  during  the  year 
with  good  business,  which  has  meant  particularly  steady 
employment,  and  good  wages.   We  have  been  blessed  with 
further  enlargements  and  improvements  in  our  Plant,  so  that 
we  can  adequately  take  care  of  our  growing  business. 

Our  Commonwealth  plan  has  enabled  us  to  work  together  as 
brothers,  and  to  prod.uce  results  which  have  been  beneficial 
^o  us  all;  the  Benefit  Association,  with  its  insurance, 
visiting  nurse,  etc.,  the  Commissary,  and  various  other 
Fellovjshlp  activities,  have  beautifully  ministered  to  many 
needs,  and  have  become  such  an  integral  part  of  our  daily 
life  in  the  shop  and  at  home,  that  we  must  occasionally  stop 
for  a  moment  and  consider  what  they  mean  to  us.   Our  home 
life  and  shop  life  must  each  help  the  other  and  make  our 
Commonwealth  a  Common  Family. 

These  and  various  other  blessings,  material,  and  other- 
wise, have  come  to  us  during  192^  as  a  result  of  our  indivi- 
dual obediance  to  the  Colden  Rule. 

lou  have  a  rule  of  arithmetic  and  as  you  have  found 
that  you  can  solve  problems  with  it  and  always  get  the  correct 
answer,  you  surely  believe  in  and  accept  that  rule;  and  to  use 
any  oT^her  rule,  would  never  occur  to  you.   .^ow,  dear  Common- 
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wealth  Plan  Family,  a  ^-reater  Rule  has  been  given  to  us  by 

the  Master-Teacher,  who  has  proved  for  all  mankind  that  this 

Hule  will  solve  any  and  every  problem,  and  when  properly 

applied  will  always  give  the  correct  answer. 

That  Rule  is  Golden — Let's  treasure  it  and  use  it.   It 
is  simple,  but  oh  so  effective — "Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you.'   If  we  daily  measure  our  thoughts, 
our  words,  and  our  actions  by  it,  we  \-ri.ll   be  amazed  at  the 
volume  of  blessings  that  "Till  come  to  us.   I  like  the  def- 
inition of  Fellowhip  as--the  Golden  Rule  in  action. 

The  beautiful  thing  about  the  application  of  the  Golden 
Rule  is,  that  it  makes  our  right  desires  come  true — it 
enables  us  to  become  the  kind  of  men  that  we  in  our  hearts 
want  to  be.   And  while  we  are  accomplishing  this  we  are 
steadily  becoming  true,  useful,  and  rounded  out  citizens, 
husbands,  fathers,  and  CoiTLtionwealthers. 

Our  uppermost  thought  is  then  to  serve  rather  than  to 
be  served,  and  we  find  that  our  true  and  lasting  happiness 
is  the  result  of  SERVICE  to  all  with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 
Vj'e  rejoice  in  doing  good  turns  daily  without  thought  of 
reward. 

As  we  have  had  several  meetings  recently,  we  thought 
it  would  be  well  to  make  this  letter  the  meeting  of  minds 
and  hearts  of  Commonwealth  Plan  members  and  their  loved  ones 
3.Z   this  Christmas  season.   Let's  gather  around  our  cheery 
firesides  and  consider  the  joy  of  knowing  that  every  member 
of  our  families  is  a  member  of  our  Commonwealth  Plan  Family, 
sharing  in  our  Commonwealth  opportunities  of  service  of  man- 
kind. 

The  Commonwealth  Clubs  will  have  their  customary  Christ- 
mas celebrations,  which  vrill  bring  us  together  in  Fellowship 
contract,  so  that  we  may  look  into  each  other's  faces  and  read 
"here  the  gratitude  we  3.11  feel  for  the  blessings  which  1924 
has  brought  us. 

Every  member  entitled  ~o  participate  will  receive  an 
identifier  and  later  a  check  from  the  ■Dimekeeper,  representing 
his  shares  of  Commonwealth  Plan  Savings,  aggregating  :^60,000, 
during  the  period  from  July  1st  to  Eecember  31st.   The  member's 
share  will  be  based  upon  his  individual  Fellovjship  spirit  of 
co-or>erai:ion  in  the  shoo,  and  as  conputed  upon  his  individual 
earnings  from  July  Ist  to  :  ovember  30th.  A   member  begins  to 
participate  after  he  has  a  six  month's  service  record. 
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Please  accept  the  cordial  Christiaas  Greetings  and  Hew 
Year  good  wishes  of  myself  and  all  the  other  officers  of  the 
Conipany . 

Let*s  make  1925  a  C-olden  Rule  record  breaker  I  " 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  H.  Howard 
President 


■•■Giliaore,    36-39- 
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APPENDIX  D 

RESOLUTION  TO  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE 
LEGISLATURE  FROM  THE  ILLINOIS  STATS  COUNCIL  0?  DEFENSE 
January  3,  1919 

"Whereas  one  of  the  duties  imposed  by  law  upon  the  State 
Council  of  Illinois  hereby  reconnends  to  the  Governor  and  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois  the  enactment  of  laws  neces- 
sary to  give  effect  to  the  followin-  conclusions: 

1.  Because  the  Znglish  lan^ua.^e  is  the  common 
as  well  as  the  official  lan;rua,^e  of  our  country,  and 
because  it  is  essential  to  goo'^  citizenship  that 
each  citizen  shall  have  or  speedily  acquire,  as  his 
natioral  tongue,  the  lanaruage  in  which  the  lavxs  of 
the  land,  the  decrees  of  the  courts  and  the  proclam- 
ations and  pronouncements  of  its  officials  are  made, 
and  shall  easily  and  naturally  think  in  the  lan<5U- 
age  in  which  the  obligations  of  his  citizenship  are 
defined,  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Council  that  the 
teaching  of  the  coomon  branches  of  education  (as 
reading,  writinc,  arithmetic,  geography,  common 
grammar  and  elementary  history)  in  the  elementary 
grades  of  all  schools  in  Illinois  should  be  in  the 
English  language,  and  that  such  teaching  in  English 
should  be  by  law  made  obligatory. 

2.  Because  the  Americanization  of  aliens  is 
greatly  advanced  when  they  acquire  familiarity  with 
the  common  language  of  our  country,  and  because  this 
acquisition  of  our  language  is  helpful  to  every  in- 
dividual in  every  industry  and  greatly  lessens  lia- 
bility to  accidents,  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Council 
T:hat  the  general  scheme  of  public  education  tlirough- 
out  the  state  should,  by  means  of  evening  classes 

in  public  and  otherwise,  provide  for  encouraging 
and  facilitating  acquisition  of  the  English  langu- 
age by  aliens  who  have  come  here  after  passing  the 
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age  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school. 

3.   Because  sound  bodies  contribute  to  the 
value  of  citizenship,  lessen  public  susceptibility 
to  diseases  of  a  general  character,  and  thereby 
advance  the  corxnon  good  by  producing  a  higher  state 
of  public  health,  it  is  the  sense  of  this^Council 
that  there  should  be  included  in  the  CTirriculum  of 
all  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state,  courses 
designed  to  teach  the  puoils  habits  of  cleanliness, 
temperance,  and  the  care  of  the  body,  and  to  inform 
them  of  the  need  to  maintain  the  public  health  as 
an  obligation  of  citizenship. 

^.   Because  it  is  highly  advisable  that  each 
mature  citizen  of  the  state  shall  have  some  vocation 
as  a  means  of  livelihood,  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
Council  that  provision  be  made  oj   law  for  the 
expansion  of  vocational  training  in  the  schools  of 
the  state.l" 

spinal  Report,  73-7^. 
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